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Daniel A. Sternberg, Dean 


Distinguished Faculty of 
Artist Teachers 


Music major and minor courses in all 
orchestral and band instruments, 
piano, organ, voice, music theory, his- 
tory and literature on under-graduate 
and graduate levels. 


Symphony orchestra, concert and 
marching bands, six choirs, 


string quartette. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


W. R. White. President ¢ Waco, Texas 
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A handsomely uniformed band radiates high morale. 
Our direct representative will suggest fund-raising ideas, 
help you make selection, and quote prices. 


Ostwald makes prompt delivery of a quality uniform at 
a competitive price. Your order receives our most me- 
ticulous attention, down to its smallest detail. 


also available on a sale or rental basis. 


“Uniforms by Ostwald” is America’s foremost 
designer and manufacturer of Band, Drum 
Corps and Orchestra uniforms. 





TEACHERS 


Our new Piano Catalog is 
Just Off the Press. 


e 


Listing all the best in our ex- 
tensive library . . . it represents 
music of all publishers. 
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Build Your Students’ Interest With Music 
They Will Enjoy. 
Complete String and Organ Catalog also Available 
Send For Your Copy NOW! 


Whittle music co. 


The Southwest's most complete music house 
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Dr. Archie N. Jones, Professor of 
Music Education, University of Texas, 
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Dr. D. O. Wiley, Professor of Band 
Music, Texas Tech College. Lubbock, 
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Dr. John Finley Williamson. Presi- 
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Evelyn Bowden, President ASMTA, 
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Dr. Edwin Hughes, Concert-Pianist 
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Prof. Robert Stevenson, Lecturer and 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Rate one year $2.50 
Rate two years $4.00 
Rate three years $6.00 


Foreign Rates are the same plus the 
prevalent postage for the year. 

Single copies 35 cents. 

Change of Address 

Write Circulation Manager, Box 282. 
San Antonio 6, Texas, giving old and 
new addresses. Allow at least a month 
for change to become operative. 

News Items 

News items of interest to SM readers 
are welcomed from all contributors. 
They must be legibly handwritten or 
typed. SM goes to press on the 15th 
and is released the 1st of the month 
following. Items received after the 
15th will appear in the succeeding 
issue provided they retain sufficient 
current interest. 

Articles 

Articles and feature material should 
be well organized and in typewritten 
form. A photograph and brief sketch 
of author is preferred with first sub- 
missions. 
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Jeanne Paldie-Foster 


Those who “know their music” in 
Michigan recognize Jeanne Paldie-Fos- 
ter as one who has devoted her time, 
effort and energy to raising the music- 
al and cultural level of the Thumb 
District of that state. 


She not only manages and directs the 
Jeanne Foster Studios in Sandusky, 
Michigan, but has branch studios in 
Bad Axe, Caro, and Marlette. The early 
“circuit riders,” they say, had nothing 
on Mrs. Foster. Through sleet, snow, 
blizzard—on and off the road, in the 
ditch, and out again—she commutes to 
each of her studios to teach from 
September through June. 


A graduate of Central Michigan Col- 
lege with a degree in Music Education, 
Mrs. Foster continued her piano work 
in Chicago with Allen Spencer at the 
American Conservatory and is now an 
artist student of Dr. Leo Podolsky. She 
has been appointed a judge for the 
National Guild of Piano Teachers by 
Dr. Ir] Allison and is a member of the 
Michigan Music Teachers Association 
and Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion. In the past she has taken special 
work with Edward J. McGinley of the 
Fred Waring Organization. 


In four short years a Vocal Work- 
shop, Piano Workshop, Dancing Studio 
and Music Forum have been organized 
by Mrs. Foster. Lawrence Davidson of 
New York, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, conducted the first 
Vocal Workshop to be held in the en- 
tire area. 


Dr. Leo Podolsky has conducted two 
“annual” Piano Workshops, and 
through his guidance and direction the 
membership has grown to _ include 
teachers and students far beyond the 
limits of the Thumb District area. Reg- 
ular students of the Foster Studios 
are taken to Detroit at regular in- 
tervals throughout the year for audi- 
tions with Dr, Podolsky. 


The Music Forum was organized to 
bring concert artists to the Thumb Dis- 
trict area. High points in the series 
have been the appearances of Robert 
Hoffman, pianist; the Dow Symphony 
Orchestra of Midland, Michigan; and 
the Don Large Youth Chorus of Radio 
Station WJR of Detroit. 


The Dancing Studio was inaugurated 
by Mrs. Foster to include ballet, tap 
and social dancing. 


In 1945, during the end of World 
War II, Mrs. Foster branched out from 
her regular vocal and piano work to 
produce and direct musical comedies 
throughout the United States. This ex- 
perience enriched her “know-how” and 
ability to bring to her own studios 
the best in organization, training, effi- 
ciency and results. 
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LETTERS TO 
THE EDITOR 


Headed for Opera 

“Am just home from San Francisco 
where I took three students out to the 
Opera. One of my students had audi- 
tion with Mr. Breisach of the Met. 
He told her: ‘Your voice is perfect, you 
have everything for a career. Get 
fifteen operas under your belt (she 
has seven now) and stay with Opera 
Group at Salt Lake City and don’t 
change your teacher. Will have May- 
sota hear you next spring’.”—Allie W. 
Clark, Provo, Utah. 





Liked Pan 
and Television Article 

“They say there’s ‘nothing new un- 
der the sun,’ but I believe PAN PLAYS 
HIS PIPES in every issue is as fresh 
and sparkling with ideas as anything 
you could hope to find in the way of 
current reading for children. PAN is 
to be commended for having such 
music authorities as Miss Charlotte 
DuBois and Dr. Clyde Whitlock for 
regular contributors. 

“In the September issue of SM I 
particularly enjoyed reading ‘BRING- 
ING UP MY BOYS WITHOUT TELE- 
VISION.’ If more mothers were as 
enthusiastic about introducing their 
children to good music as the author, 
Mrs. Darnell, I don’t think we’d ‘have 
to worry about juvenile delinquency in 
the future!”—Frances M. Aschbacher, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

(Miss Aschbacher, who maintains a 
public relations office in San Antonio, 
is also an author, having had several 
magazine articles and two books 
published.—Editor.) 


Valuable for Students 

“In the May issue (1950) of South- 
western Musician, there appeared an 
article on the ART OF SINGING by 
Dr. Evangeline Lehmann which I con- 
sider one of the finest explanations 
of how to approach voice training that 
I have ever read. 

“Its simplicity and concise treat- 
ment of the subject makes it invalu- 
able to a student who is a beginner or 














Sheet Music . . Records . . Instruments 

- complete musical service. Stop in 
or mail your order to 805 Congress, 
Austin, Texas. 
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One of the big problems that faces 
the teacher in the instrumental field 
today is the actual teaching of good 
old hard fundamentals. Show me a good 
band, and you will find that the boys 
and girls have been thoroughly trained 
in the ABC’s of instrumental music! 

Too many of our directors today for- 
get—or do not make an attempt—to 
teach the fundamental row from the 
beginning to the end. As a result, we 
find many of the bands sadly lack- 
ing in tone, phrasing, interpretation, 
articulation, balance and expression. 

After a careful survey of the top 
bands in the Southwest, I find that, al- 
most without exception, the instrumen- 
tal teachers have spent long and patient 
hours teaching the ABC’s of instrumen- 
tal music to the students. They realize 
that these same ABC’s are the funda- 
mentals by which every good musician 
is made, by which every good band is 
thoroughly schooled. 

In many cases we find that a band 
has been taught fundamentals for one 
year, and then the director has com- 
pletely checked these ABC’s for further 
teaching. The basic for teaching should 
never be dropped, whether the student 
has played for one year or for four 
years—which is the usual time the 
student attends high school. Boys and 
girls have a tendency to forget rather 
quickly, and it is the duty of each 
teacher in instrumental music to work 
fundamentals daily, weekly, and month- 
ly. 


In this discussion, let’s consider in- 
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BANUSMEN 


By Dr. W. W. Wendtland 


Supervisor of Instrumental Music 


Cuero, Texas 


tonation, which means playing in tune 
correctly. Many a band I have heard 
possesses a knowledge of technique, 
but the sound it gives out, in many 
instances, is unpleasing to the listening 
ear. If the directors of these bands had 
applied the basic of all teaching, 
fundamentals—and in this case, in- 
tonation—they would have, instead, 
excellent bands. They would realize 
that the quick execution of notes does 
not always make music, and that often- 
times such technique can drown out 
the music altogether! 

There is a well known phrase among 
bandsmen which goes: “A band that 
cannot play in tune is a band that 
cannot play.” With this I agree one 
hundred per cent, for certainly all the 
notes in the world are of no avail if 
they are not performed in tune. 

Intonation is not a difficult problem 
to combat, providing the director ac- 
quaints himself with the correct teach- 
ing procedure. Unfortunately there is 
often a tendency to run over or omit 
altogether the little things that are of 
utmost importance, A band director 
cannot expect to produce a good band 
if he does not stress the importance of 
recognizing correct pitch. 

Every boy and girl should spend time 
at school and at home in the produc- 
tion of long whole tones. These long 
whole tones are of little or no avail, of 
course, if the correct procedure of 
teaching them is not applied. 


The student must first be taught the 
meaning of good and correct embou- 
chure, and how a good clear tone 
should sound. He should be reminded 
constantly of diaphragmic support and 
control, and in correlation with this— 
and a working subordinate in every 
way—the technique of attack and re- 
lease in producing tone. 
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A new football song 
for band and audience. 
Pub. by 


ERICKSON MUSIC CO. 


St. Peter, Minnesota 





Sixty Composers 
Submit Compositions 

Sixty young American composers 
have submitted original, unpublished 
compositions in the eighth annual 
George Gershwin Memorial Contest, 
according to Maurice B. Leschen, 
Chairman of the Contest Committee in 
the New York office. 


One of the major music competitions 
in the country, the contest is spon- 
sored annually by Victory Lodge of 
B’nai B’rith in cooperation with the 
B’nai Brith Hillel Foundations. Judg- 
ing of the manuscripts will begin im- 
mediately, the winner to be announced 
soon. 

Winning composer will receive a 
$1,000 cash award and his work will 
be performed by the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra. 





The Blessings .. . 
(From page 2) 


There are many such musicians who 
have similar philosophies, who make 
good salaries and live happy and use- 
ful lives—far more happy, in many in- 
stances, than the wishful thinker who 
eventually must accept a way of life 
so out of his sphere of expectations 
that he is miserable. 

Silvio Scionti of Denton, Texas, well- 
known piano instructor and former con- 
cert artist, tells the story of the man 
—a collector and connoisseur of art— 
who turned his back on a painting that 
Leonardo da Vinci was completing, re- 
fusing to buy it because he thought 
the picture lacked “life and color.” The 
man made the mistake of a lifetime by 
turning it down; for not long after he 
had gone, Da Vinci added one small 
object in the background: a golden 
chair, from which light reflected with 
such brilliance it illuminated the entire 
painting with an enduring and priceless 
beauty. 

Teachers cannot stress too much the 
importance of the “small part” in a 
performance, whether amateur or pro- 
fessional. Students should be reminded 
that such operas as “Falstaff” and “La 
Boheme” are made up of hundreds of 
tiny units—small “golden chairs” of 
singing and acting, in other words, each 
with its own contributing light. They 
should remember that Mozart taught it 
is more difficult to play the small, quiet 
passages than the more scintillating, 
spectacular ones. A real “trouper” does 
not pine to be the center of attraction. 
With God’s help and the best of his 
ability, he is satisfied to know that 
his part, no matter how infinitesimal, 
is an important, an indispensable con- 
tribution to the entire production! 
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For information, write Registrar, 801 Oak St., 
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IN MEMORIAM 


CARL T. FISCHER, president of J. 
Fischer and Bro., music publishers, 
New York. Born in New York, October 
3, 1877. Died September 21, 1952. 


Educated Christian Bros., La Salle 
Academy, New York. Studied privately 
violin, piano, organ, composition, Trea- 
surer for twenty years of the Music 
Publishers’ Association of the United 
States. Also on Board of Directors of 
that Association for many years. 


Entered business (established by 
father, Joseph Fischer in 1864) at an 
early age. On death of founder in 1901 
Carl T. became treasurer of firm and 
remained in that capacity until 1941 
when he became president. Two sons, 
Robert and Carl are carrying on with 
this long established firm. 


J. Fischer and Bro., founded April 4, 
1864 in Dayton, Ohio, (moved to New 
York in 1875) was originally establish- 
ed for the publication of Catholic 
Church music, Eventually all forms and 
fields of music were added and the 
firm is now considered one of the most 


Edinburgh To Celebrate 
Coronation Year 

The 1953 International Festival of 
Music and Drama at Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, will be held from August 23 to 
September 12, and since that is Corona- 
tion Year, record crowds are expected. 
The Glyndebourne Opera will give the 
first production in Britain of Igor 
Stravinsky’s “The Rake’s Progress,” 
which has a libretto by W. H. Auden 
and Chester Callman and will be sung 
in English. Two classical operas also 
will be presented. 











Carl T. Fischer 


important music publishing houses in 
the Nation, 

The present Officers and Owners of 
J. Fischer and Bro. contemplate no 
change in the policy of the firm. It is 
their desire to continue to follow the 
sound principles and standards establ- 
ished by the founder, Joseph Fischer, 
and his sons the late George A. and 
Carl T. Fischer, 


Orchestras to participate in the 
Festival will include the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, the Rome Radio Orchestra, 
and the B. B. C. Symphony Orchestra. 
The Sadler’s Wells Ballet and the Royal 
Danish Ballet are expected to go to 
Edinburgh, and music programs will 
celebrate “four centuries of the violin” 
with emphasis on violin concertos. 


The 1952 Festival reportedly broke 
every record in attendance, The Fest- 
ival offices alone sold over $196,000 
worth of tickets. 
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— gracefully designed, 
fine toned; 19%” long, 
4%” bell; modernistic braces and finger 
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ibre, nickel-silver valves; pearl finger 
tips; adjustable change to A. Compiete 
with lyre and silver-plated professional 
mouthpiece. 


Brass, gold-lacquered ONLY 60 


($75.00 complete with case as illustrated) 


AND that is just one instrument in a 
complete line which includes cornets, 
trombones, and harmony instruments, 
among them the finest low-priced bas- 
ses on the market today!...All 
Lafayettes carry a written Gretsch 
Guarantee...ail are made by Couesnon 
& Cie, Paris —famous for top-ranking 
musical instruments since 1827... all 
unequalled for beauty, tone and per- 
formance in the economy price range! 


GENEROUS NEW GRETSCH TALENT TEST 
RENTAL PLAN makes Lafayette easily 
available through your nearby Gretsch 
dealer, Mail coupon for FREE DETAILS. 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSS08808880029 


The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co. ¢ w ny 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. ea 


Send me pictures and prices to prove | get 
the most for my school budget with Lofay 
ette brass on the convenient Gretsch Talent 
Test Renral Flan. No obligation. 
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You May Be Interested... 


By H. Grady Harlan 


Amy Freeman Lee, San Antonio 
writer-critic-lecturer-artist, has spent 
the summer and will remain for a por- 
tion of the fall at Ogunquit, Maine. She 
has spent a portion of the time in New 
York where her paintings are on dis- 
play. Her article on critics appears 
in this issue of SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN. 

John Carter, Jr., young tenor and 
recent graduate of the Music Depart- 
ment of Trinity University, San An- 
tonio, Texas, is a graduate student of 
Peabody College in Nashville. He is also 
soloist in the Vine Street Christian 
Church of Nashville, having held a 
similar position in San Antonio at the 
First Presbyterian Church, He is the 
son of John Carter, Sr., director of 
music in the First Baptist Church of 
San Antonio. 

Professor Gabriel Fransee, formerly 
of Howard Payne College and now with 
the American School with headquarters 
at Houston, has again broken the sales 
record in production during the past 
two months, 

Carl Duckwall, professor of voice at 
Del Mar College, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
has been selected as the teacher of 
Hazel Harper, young negro soprano of 
unusual promise whose lessons are 
being financed by the Albert Lichen- 
stein Fund, Professor Duckwall recently 
was elected president of the loca] Music 
Teachers Association, 


Ejnar Krantz, pianist-teacher of 
Mears, Michigan, visited the offices of 





Martial Singher of the Met directed 
the Opera Workshop at Aspen Institute 
last summer. Shown at left is Singher, 
and right, Dr. Grady Harlan, publisher 
of SM. 


SM during September. He formerly 
taught in San Antonio, but since 1947 
has spent a year concertizing in Europe, 
and since then, over America. 

John Seagle, distinguished singer and 
voice teacher who spent the past year 
as director of the State Opera Clinic in 
North Carolina, has resumed his posi- 
tion at Trinity University and in the 
musical life of San Antonio. 
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Florence Best, teacher of vocal music 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan, sends a 
check for renewal to SM. 


Mrs. Veronica F. Williamson of 
Bethel, Connecticut, writes for a three- 
year renewal to SM. 


Mrs, Karin Dayas, artist teacher of 
piano in the Cincinnati Conservatory, 
commends SM and mails check for re- 
newal, Mrs. Dayas is a former teacher 
of Woods Kone, recently featured on 
the Front Cover of SM and now a staff 
member of the University of Texas 
School of Music. 


Andy Robertson, nephew of the 
editor in Bishop, Texas, is a talented 
piano pupil of Lillian Wheat of Kings- 
ville. Andy is planning to follow in the 
path of his father, Dr. Ernest Robert- 
son, who is a physician and child 
specialist. 


Meta Hertwig, past-president 
of SAMTA, spent her vacation in San 
Francisco where the weather, she re- 
ports, was cooler than ever. 

Billy Harlan, youthful pianist, has 
already signed up for Kamp Karan- 
kawa Music Camp next summer. His 
fellow artist, Jack Middleton of San 
Antonio, is considering the same camp. 
Says Billy: “None finer anywhere!” 

Michael Aaron, pianist-composer of 
New York who is on the road constantly 
to attend music clinics for Mills Music, 
Incorporated, was guest of SM’s editor 
at the San Antonio Kiwanis Club on 
September 26. 

Miriam Wagner, concert pianist and 
teacher recently of Chicago and the 
American Conservatory, has moved to 
San Antonio to make her future home. 
Hans Wagner, her husband, is a mem- 
ber of the San Antonio Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Dean Burnett Wolf, Del Mar College, 
Corpus Christi, reports that the Music 
Department there shows a substantial 
increase in enrollment. 

Dr. T, Smith McCorkle, dean of the 
School of Fine Arts of Texas Christian 
University, reports in a telephone con- 
versation that enrollment in the School 
of Fine Arts has increased consistently 
each year. 
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MY OBSERVATIONS IN HOLLYWOOD 


By Dora Streight Popejoy 


My. summer’s visit in Southern Cali- 
fornia this year made the seventeenth 
trip to see my sons and their families 
since 1934 and gave me the greatest 
opportunity to acquaint myself better 
with the activities of the musical organ- 
izations in that part of the country. 
Each year I fee] that I have gotten 
some points which help me to further 
my program for my students as well 
as to benefit any of the organizational 
work in general in which I may be 
engaged. 


Perhaps this year has been the best 
one of all. It has certainly been the 
most interesting to me, and I hope it 
will prove to be the most valuable in 
what I may be able to pass along to my 
associates and pupils. 


Since so many of my activities are 
tied in with my personal visits, I hope 
you will overlook my coupling them up 
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in telling you of them. My eldest son, 
Aubrey, is in the music business. He is 
a singer and has done a great deal of 
recording work as well as appearing in 
radio and stage shows, One of my 
opportunities this summer has been to 
attend some rehearsals of a chorus in 
which he sings each Monday night. It 
is a group of professional singers who 
do the recording work in all the movies 
and radio-television shows from the 
west coast. The conductor is a very 
talented young man, Norman Luboff, 
who came to the west coast a few 
years ago with the Lucky Strike pro- 
gram. 


I must confess that I was consider- 
ably surprised when the rehearsal got 
under. way. I had expected, quite 
naturally, to hear some unusual ar- 
rangements of popular songs, for it is 
in that field that these people make 
their money. Imagine how startling it 
was to me when the nearest to a popu- 
lar number was an Agnus Dei by 
Villa-Lobos. Among the numbers they 
rehearsed one night were “Fair Phyllis 
I Saw,” by John Farmer. This madrigal 
was written in the year 1599. 


A group of chansons by Ravel gave 
me great interest because of the in- 
tricacy in intervals and rhythm 
changes. The chorus found these things 
to be problems. Excellent readers 
though they are, they bogged down in 
some of these numbers, Aubrey told 
me later that a few of the things were 
being run through for the first time 
that evening. I was really thrilled by 
their work when they did a Bach 
finale from the motet, “Sing Ye to the 
Lord.” 
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Mrs. Popejoy, who maintains a studio 
in Anadarko, Oklahoma, gives an in- 
teresting account of her experiences in 
California during the summer. 


I should mention that the conductor, 
Mr. Luboff, is in the Music Depart- 
ment at Warner Brothers Studio where 
the group has the big recording stage 
in which to rehearse, He has the chorus 
on the “Railroad Hour” during the 
winter. 


Shortly after I arrived in California 
in June, I received an invitation to 
attend a meeting of the Los Angeles 
chapter of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing at the University 
of Southern California. I was able to 
renew my acquaintance with a number 
of teachers I had met in previous 
years, The group is very active and 
the meeting was worthwhile. Dr. Wil- 
liam Vennard is the president of the 
chapter, and is chairman of the Work- 
shop, held in the latter part of August. 
The meeting was largely devoted to the 
planning of the Workshop, and Dr. 
Vennard made a most interesting talk 


(Please turn to page 11) 
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FEATURED IN THE NEWS 


Honored For Building 
Opera Group 

Opera in the local community should 
not be only for those who go away 
to study and make a career... Opera 
belongs to the people and its growth 
in the community must come from 
the people. 

It was with this belief that Mrs. 
Barton A. Myers of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
took the lead over four years ago in 
starting opera for Tulsans. At a board 
meeting of the Tulsa Opera, Incor- 
porated, recently, climaxing its or- 
ganizing in preparation fcr the 1952-53 
season, Mrs. Myers was requested to 
hold the position of honorary life pres- 
ident of the greup which she has spon- 
sored and built. Mrs. Myers had pre- 
viously announced her intention of re- 
tiring from an active position in the 
successful organization in which she 
had served tirelessly as chairman of the 
board and as its treasurer. But is was 
shown by the organization’s recent ac- 
tion that her continued help and in- 
spiration were needed by those taking 
hold of the tasks of seeming opera 
growth in Tulsa. 

David Eugene Fields of Tulsa was 


elected president of the opera group 
at the board meeting. Retiring board 
members who will form an advisory 
board, in addition to Mrs. Myers, are: 
Ralph Talbot (immediate past presi- 
dent), R. K. Lane,, Dr. C. I. Pontius 
and E. Fred Johnson. 





Directors at USC 

William A, Schaefer, director of 
bands at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology the past five years, has been 
appointed director of instrumental 
organizations in the School of Music 
at the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, 

Thomas L. Walker, who has been 
assistant director of bands at USC 
four years, has been named director 
of the Trojan Varsity band which ap- 
pears at football and basketball games 
throughout the year. Both appoint- 
ments were effective September 1. 

Chairman of the Fine Arts College 
faculty at Carnegie Tech, Schaefer has 
been president of the Pennsylvania 
Bandmasters’ Association the past two 
years and has been state chairman in 
the College Band Directors National 
Association. Walker has been assistant 


director of University bands and pro- 
jects manager in USC’s Department 
of Development, 


Favorite Broadcast 

Fanfares of Trumpets with organ 
will feature the two Sunday morning 
broadcasts making the begining of the 
11th season on the air of the CBS 
Network programs, played on the 
classic-style organ by E. Power Biggs 
in the Busch-Reisinger Museum in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

In connection with these broadcasts, 
CBS has announced that in every year 
since the inception of the Musical 
America National Poll of Music on the 
air, 850 Music Critics of the newspa- 
pers and magazines of the United 
States and Canada have voted this 
CBS program the “most outstanding” 
and E. Power Biggs, “America’s fa- 
vorite organist.” 





Important Concerts Planned 
Two professional concert appear- 
ances by the University of Illinois stu- 
dent musical organizations conducted 
by internationally renowned musicians 


(Next page please) 





BEGINS SIXTH YEAR AS SANCTUARY CHOIR DIRECTOR 


John Carter, who is beginning his sixth year as choir director of the Sanctuary Choir of First Baptist Church in 
San Antonio, Texas, this fall was honored recently with a banquet at the Church celebrating the occasion. 
Members of the choir shown in picture are: 


FIRST ROW, L to R: Shirley Cummings, Lydia Ruiz, Bobbye LeMasters, Mrs. John Carter, Mrs. Sylvia Berg- 
man, Connie Vowell, Frances Taylor, B. H. King, Dr. H. Grady Harlan, J. O. Porter, J. W. Gibson, W. C. Farley, O. D. 
Johnson, Mrs. O. D. Johnson, Mrs. P. D. Womble, Dorothy Greene, Marjorie Limes, President; Mrs. O. N. Clary, Mrs. 


J. W. Gibson, Alice Maroney. 


SECOND ROW: Jo Allen, Gladys Goodman, Corrine Taylor, Mrs. M. W. Toland, Mrs. G. S. Adams, Everlyn Winter, 
Ed Ramby, Maynard Tribble, Terrell Rogers, Woodfin Howeth, C. G. House, R. D. Womble, Melvin Neuhaus, Lester R. 
Brown, Robert Ramsey, Mrs. Harris Howard, Mrs. Ida Elliott, Mrs. LaBelle Williams, Mrs. N. B. Mullens, Minnie Al- 


len, Jennie Furlow. 


THIRD ROW: Mrs. Wilda Wilke, Mrs. L. R. Brown, Mrs. W. A. Bielstein, Mrs. Evelyn Fuqua, Maurine Patter- 
son, Barney Mansfield, Lawrence Newton, Robert Zeigler, William Wilson, Willard B. Oliver, Mrs. Betty Jones, Mrs. 
Sam Hall, Mrs. W. C. Farley, Mrs. Bill Baker, Ernestine Tedford. 


FOURTH ROW: Mrs. Terrell Rogers, Mrs. L. T. Pratt, Mrs. W. E. Redus, Kathleen Jones, Shirley Bartholomee, 
W. R. Kilburn, Harry Beeman, Roy Akers, Ronald Barnett, Woodrow Coffey, Harold Eiserloh, Miss Willie Hallibur- 
ton, Mrs. Gus Vanek, Mrs. W. R. Kilburn, Mrs. B. S. Mansfield, Mrs. Woodfin Howeth, Mrs. William Wilson. 


FRONT: Mrs. William Hailey seated at piano. Standing, Dr. Perry F. Webb, pastor; Mrs. Frank Hammett, Or- 


ganist; and John Carter. 
Q 
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Featured... 


(Continued) 





Dr. Eric Sorantin 

This fall marks Sorantin’s fourth 
season as conductor of the San Angelo 
Symphony Orchestra. 


have been scheduled for this fall. 

Duane A. Branigan, director of the 
School of Music, has announced that 
Leopold Stokowski will conduct the 
student symphony orchestra of the 
University of Illinois and the Univers- 
ity Oratorio Society in a concert on 
the campus November 12. In Chicago 
on December 3 and 4, the University 
Choir will appear in the regular con- 
cert series of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra under direction of Rafael 
Kubelik. 

— — -o- — 

Music Publishers Holding Corpora- 
tion announces the appointment of Miss 
Aline Fairbanks of Highland Park, 
Illinois as its new Educational Rep- 
resentative in the Midwest. Miss Fair- 




















~ 


Dr. Leo Podolsky 

World-renowned pianist, Podolsky 
conducts his Annual Piano Clinic Course 
for Teachers - Pianist - Students, spon- 
sored by San Antonio Music Teachers 
Association, on November 3 and 4. 
Mrs. Dorothy Doll, San Antonio Music 
Company, is Registrar for the Clinic. 


banks replaces Katherine Jackson, who 
has been made educational director in 
the firm’s New York office. 

-—_—-——- © —EE 


De Young Heads Group 

Richard De Young, founder of the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing, will be chairman of the Vocal 
Department at De Paul University, 
Chicago, during 1952-53. Other distin- 
guished artists making up the vocal 
faculty are Kathryn Witwer, Andrew 
Foldi, Edith Mason, George Graham, 
and Robert De Vos. 
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Eduardo Rael... . 


YOUNG OPERA STAR FROM TAOS 


From the first, I was impressed by 
the beautiful manner of this handsome 
young baritone, Eduardo Rael, who 
seemed confident in manner but never 
arrogant. Our conversation disclosed 
that he not only had a fine voice but 
a thorough basic training that can- 
not be too much stressed if we would 
produce symmetrical musicians as well 
as performing stars. 


Eduardo entered easily into the con- 
versation, for ours was no formal in- 
terview. He began earnestly: 


“Would it sound fantastic to you if 
I said that as a little boy I used to 
go out into the fields and dream of 
Grand Opera, although [I had never 
heard of Grand Opera? I did not know 
that it even existed!” 


Over and over during our visit in 
the La Fonda Hotel coffee shop in 
Taos that day, he repeated the inci- 
dent, of singing his heart out and 
dreaming of becoming a singing actor. 
And I was reminded of the lucid quo- 
tation from “Essays III,” 1588, by 
Michel de Montaigne: 


“Dreams are the interpreters of our 
inclinations; only art is required to 
sort and understand them.” 


This young man’s successful career, 
I thought, is the fruit of his great 
voice, his flair for the dramatic, and 
a dream supercharged with courage. 


Eduardo’s remote ancestors came 
over with General Coronado in 1541. 
His first public appearance was on 
the roof of the courthouse on the Plaza 
of Taos when he was very young—a 
frightened youngster, too, for his song 
had been unrehearsed; he was substi- 
tuting for a more experienced singer 
who, through unavoidable circum- 
stances, had canceled the engagement 
at the last minute. The occasion was 
carol singing on Christmas Eve, and 
I was told by a friend following my 
interview with Eduardo that those who 
heard him sing that Christmas Eve 
were moved to tears by the beauty 
of his youthful voice, floating down 
to them amid the snowflakes. 


Eduardo, who is one-fourth Tanoan 
Indian, one-fourth French and one-half 
Spanish, comes from a musical family. 
His grandfather, Agapita Cordoba, was 
a drummer and flute player who 
taught Eduardo the music of religious 
festivals before the youth started to 
public school. From the first day in 
school throughout high school, Eduar- 
do participated in school activities that 
included dancing, singing, dramatics, 
and the New Mexican festivals. 


But the scope of his opportunity 
10 


By Henry Tankersley 


was limited until he went East to 
study. By his own efforts he put him- 
self over every step of the way! 
When he had finished high school, 
Eduardo went to Denver and worked 
at all kinds of odd jobs, from waiter 
to receptionist, to pay his tuition in 
the Herrick Dramatic School. He re- 
calls now that he seldom knew what 


_it was like to eat three meals a day. 


The skills he learned then in stage 
make-up, pantomime and stage rou- 
tine, however, were to serve him effec- 
tively in essaying baritone roles in the 
thirty operas which today he has mas- 
tered as repertoire. His intelligent per- 
ception and feeling for the dramatic 
has helped him make his interpreta- 
tions credible. Although he did not 
express it in words, I had a feeling 
that he has many times observed the 
operatic singer who has neglected dra- 
matic preparation and who is frequent- 
ly guilty of histrionic anachronisms 
which negate the credibility of a par- 
ticular role. 


During one of the dramatic presen- 
tations at the Denver School, “The 
Squall,” Eduardo’s role required him 
to sing. The result was, the late John 
C. Wilcox of the Denver College of 
Music was so impressed by his voice, 
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November is a song 
In minor key. 
Its melody of falling leaves 
Against a counterpoint of plaintive, 
sighing winds 
Brings memories of long forgotten 
things. 
November is a song 
In Minor key. 
—Ruth H. MacDonald. 





he urged Eduardo to go East and cul- 
tivate his singing voice. 


In 1937 Eduardo made his way to 
New York. Within a week, he had se- 
cured a radio position and was singing 
sacred solos each morning from seven 
to eight o’clock over station WNEW. 
In spite of financial difficulties, he 
enrolled in the Julliard School of Music 
and studied there for two years. 


To help pay expenses at this time 
he ushered in a theater from four 
until midnight, totaling in all for him 
an eight-hour working day! He sup- 
plemented his slim budget further by 
singing in churches on Sunday. Despite 
these long hours of work, he made 
remarkable — almost spectacular pro- 
gress in his applied subjects. 


Homesick at the end of three years, 
Eduardo started hitch-hiking back to 
Taos to visit his mother, Mrs. Pab- 
lita Rael. But on reaching Cincinnati, 
through contact with a friend there, 
Charles McLaughlin, he decided to stay 
over and try to qualify for a scholar- 
ship at the Cincinnati College of Mu- 
sic. 


He won the scholarship, and with 
it the confidence of the members of 
the Board of Judges who were greatly 
impressed by the sincerity and persist- 
ence of the promising young baritone. 
Among the examining board members 
was Mrs. Howard Wurlitzer who goes 
to Taos to live each summer and who 
has since become one of his most val- 
ued friends. 


Eduardo remained at the Cincinnati 
College of Music until he graduated 
with a Bachelor of Music degree in 
1942. Immediately following gradua- 
tion, he made his operatic debut by 
singing the role of the fiery Valen- 
tine in “Faust” presented by the New 
York Chautauqua Opera Company 
which signed him for the summer. That 
fall, he was engaged by the New York 
City Center Opera Company with 
which he remained for three seasons. 
He then joined the Boston Grand Opera 
Company for tours and appearances 
in Boston. 


There followed NBC broadcasts, in- 
cluding three special appearances un- 
der Toscanini. Of special interest have 
been the coast-to-coast educational 
broadcasts ‘on which he sang Spanish 
folksongs which were recorded and 
added to the permanent files of Amer- 
ican Musical Literature in the Library 
of Congress. 


In 1948 Eduardo went to Europe. 
He gave concerts in France. He was 
a member of the International Opera 
Company in Italy where he made a 
European debut. 


During his two years in Europe he 
became a serious student of foreign 
languages and as a result, he speaks 
five languages fluently. 


Upon his return from Europe he 
joined the Charles Wagner Opera Com- 
pany which has appeared all over the 
Southwest in the past three years— 
and from Canada to Mexico. Among 
the roles he has sung with the group 
are Marcel in “La Boheme,” Figaro 
in “Barber of Seville,” and Germond 
in “La Traviata.” He will tour this 
coming fall with the Wagner Company 
as Escamillo in “Carmen.” 


This past summer he filled a six 
weeks engagement in South America 
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where he appeared in Bogota, Me- 
dellin, and Cali, Colombia with Metro- 
politan stars. He was Figaro in the 
“Barber of Seville,” Monticello in “La 
Boheme,” and Alfio in “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” He is at present working 
on the score of “Tosca.” 

It is heart-warming to know that 
Eduardo began his career by singing 
religious music for his grandfather. 
He made his first public appearance 
by singing a Christmas carol—a hymn 
of the Nativity. Coincidentally, he be- 
gan his New York study as a result 
of the financial help which accrued 
from the singing of sacred songs on 
the radio and in great churches. Cur- 
rently he is preparing the baritone 
solos of Verdi’s “Requiem”—a further 
indication of his spiritual affinity for 
sacred literature and oratorio. 

Eduardo Rael is loyal to the South- 
west. As a child he studied art and 
observed the great painters of the 
world who had gravitated to Taos as 
they gave tangible expression to their 
inspirations. He feels that this privilege 
was an incentive for him likewise to 
search for an outlet for the musical 
ambitions foremost in his heart. That 
is why, he reveals, that he seized every 
opportunity that could possibly relate 
itself to grand opera, his ultimate 
goal—experiences that took him from 
dramatic studies in Denver, to stage 
make-up, dramatics and ballet in Hol- 
lywood, and on to ballet and Flamingo 
dancing in New York. 

Eduardo is no imitator. He thinks 
for himself. He has some definite 
ideas—sound ideas. While artists ob- 
ject to opera presented in English, 
Eduardo, who has had practical ex- 
perience in such performances, cham- 
pions them—-but with reservations. 

“IT have toured with the ‘Barber of 
Seville’ done in English translation,” 
he says, “and the audience response 
was tremendous. Why? Because of the 
excellence of the translation of a 
modern version. 


“But there is a hazard,” he cautions 
... “It is futile to offer an excellent 


translation for audience enjoyment, 
then nullify the possibility by assign- 
ing roles to those who do not speak 
nor sing English fluently. Opera in 
English must be sung by American 
singers to be successful.” 

Eduardo does not think it necessary 
for music students to go to Europe 
for study. “Not only are the best 
teachers of Europe coming to America 
to teach and make their homes,” he 
points out, “but there is much to be 
offered by the American voice teacher 
—and right in our Southwest!” 





Eduardo Rael 
- one can be grateful for the 
American way of life.” 


“ 


There is one disadvantage in Amer- 
ica for young operatic aspirants. 
“There are too few opera companies 
to supply opportunities for the wealth 
of young artists who deserve a break.” 

The young star relates that he has 
heard many great voices coming from 
the throats of aspiring American sing- 
ers who have had the basic and stimu- 
lating experience of the opera work- 
shop and who have absorbed the es- 
sence of what it takes to push ahead 
into expanding experiences. 

“But where,” he asks, “is the young 
singer to turn for that continuing 
experience ?” 


In comparing native aptitudes of 
American and foreign student singers, 
Eduardo believes that the American 
student “surpasses the student of other 
countries” in his innate feeling for 
rhythmic pulse, which is an essential 
in singing with orchestra, in opera, 
and in oratorio. By the same token 
of comparison, he believes the Ameri- 
can student must learn more of elas- 
ticity in phrasing. 


“While one must regret the narrow 
operatic limitations in this country,” 
he. says, “one can be grateful for 
the American way of life that pro- 
vides a wide scope of musical pres- 
entations, such as TV, radio, opera, 
light opera, operetta, lyric theatre, and 
the church—all of which absorb a 
great quantity of talent and offer 
challenges to many who qualify. But 
I still feel that the challenge for op- 
portunities with grand opera should 
be met in a new pattern of expanding 
endeavors.” 


All during my interview with this 
unspoiled son of Taos, he was con- 
stantly interrupted by acquaintances 
and friends in the hotel who rejoiced 
that he had returned to Taos for a 
brief visit. It goes without saying, 
Eduardo is held high in the esteem 
of these people of a tri-lingual, tri- 
cultural community—this New Mexico 
with its bright color and beauty that 
nourished his early secret desires. 


A stout heart plus great quantities 
of hard work are the materials that 
built a bridge of thrilling achievement 
—from that Christmas Eve when a 
starry-eyed little boy sang amid the 
snowflakes of the Saviour he loved, 
to the many nights since that he has 
sung his heart out to a Nation that 
has come to love him. And it has been 
a long way, Eduardo will tell you, from 
the fields of Taos to grand opera. 
The miracle of it all is, he still retains 
the starry eagerness of that child, and 
cherishes now, even more, the great 
love of his people at home! 





My Observations... 
(From page 7) 


in which he gave the outline of the 
program. 


Among the faculty represented were 
Dr. Vennard, University of Southern 
California; Victor Alexander Fields of 
New York City; Eugene Fulton, of 
San Francisco; William Ross, of Bloom- 
ington, Indiana; and a former Okla- 
homan who will be remembered by 
many of you, Lee Hardy. 


When the meeting of the chapter 
was over, I was pleasantly surprised by 
an invitation to go to dinner at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Gross, teachers 
formerly from Chicago and now at work 
in Los Angeles and active members in 
the NATS. I became better acquainted 
with them as well as meeting Mrs. 
Hazel Eden, also a former Chicagoan 
and former member of the Chicago 
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Opera Company, Dr. Vennard was there 
and I learned more of his work as 
head of the Voice Department at USC 
and of the opera projects his depart- 
ment has been so successfully present- 
ing all over the state this year. 


My other big interest in organiza- 
tions, the California Music Teacher’s 
Association, held its forty-second an- 
nual convention in Riverside. My 
younger son, Francis, and his family 
drove me to Riverside and we stayed at 
the Mission Inn, which was headquar- 
ters for the convention. Many world- 
famous musicians as well as the out- 
standing talent of the organization 
were on the program each day. 


The pre-convention program on Sun- 
day consisted of a tea and reception 
followed by a night concert given by 
the Southern California Woodwind En- 
semble, Various departments held their 
panels each day. The String Panel was 


held on Monday morning following a 
talk on Pedagogical Principles applied 
to Contemporary Music by Maurice 
Zam. That afternoon I attended the 4:45 
P.M. meeting in the music room where 
there was a discussion of ethics, missed 
lessons and some pointers on tax deduc- 
tions presented by Samuel Rodetsky, 
the past president of the association. 
Following dinner that evening we had 
the opportunity to attend “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” in the Redlands Bowl. 


The Voice Panel was held Tuesday 
afternoon in the Music Room and I 
found the talks very interesting and 
beneficial. Dr. William Vennard was 
Chairman of the Panel, and talks were 
given by well-known teachers, Of 
especial interest to me was the talk 
by Glen Bassett on “Training the Un- 
changed Voice.” 


(Please turn to page 32) 








TRE CRITIC, SPOTLIGHT CENTER-STAGE 


Of all the members of the audience, 
none is more apt to be misunderstood 
than the CRITIC. To some, the critic 
is merely a frustrated, creative artist 
even though such eminent critics as 
George Bernard Shaw and Virgil Thom- 
son offer convincing proof that often 
the creative artist and the critic are 
one, Actually, criticism itself is a form 
of forensic creativeness. To others, the 
critic is purely and simply the censor, 
a person who makes it his business to 
find fault, although in reality, the 
critic’s primary job is to point out the 
good and bad qualities of whatever he 
sets about to analyze. 


When people are angry enough at 
any one critic, they often manifest 
their rage by asking the rhetorical 
question, “What makes a critic any- 
way ?—someone who sets himself up 
to tell the rest of the world what’s the 
matter with it.” However, the man 
who practices the art and philosophy 
of criteriology is far from _ self-ap- 
pointed. The public has a perfect right 
to ask for the credentials of every per- 
son who assumes a position of such 
authority, and any critic of integrity 
is willing and eager for the chance to 
present his qualifications. 


In the gentle art of criticism, the 
critic, whether he likes it or not, auto- 
matically assumes a responsibility to 
the public he tries to serve. When he 
occupies the attention and time of 
audience and artist alike, he must have 
something of important interest to say 
and know how to say it. To be able to 
do this requires, on his part, a long 
and painful procedure of preparation 
in the field of general aesthetics fol- 
lowed by specialization in the basic 
principles governing each specific type 
of art. 


For example, to be a qualified music 
critic, one not only has to know the 
fundamentals of aesthetics pertaining 
to all art but also those which have to 
do with the special requirements of 
music such as rhythm, melody, har- 
mony, theory, musicology, ete. Only 
after all this may the critic begin his 
task of examining each art form and 
of evaluating it in accordance with 
the immutable, objective principles; 
never in accordance with personal dis- 
likes or enthusiasms, He is divorced 
forever from the realm of personal 
choice, from pure subjectivism which 
belongs to prejudice, not criticism. 


In other words, he has once and for 
all given up the right of every private 
citizen, a right to which the average 
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By Amy Freeman Lee 


person clings avidly and voices voci- 
ferously—“I don’t know anything about 
art, but I know what I like, and I 
have a right to my own opinion”. True, 
everyone has a right to his own per- 
sonal opinion as long as he does not 
try to pass it off as a professional 
judgment. 


Even after the critic has something 
of value to impart, (he knows the 
good from the bad and why), he must 
learn the simple, clear, brief way to 
say what he thinks, a most difficult art 
of communication. Critics, like all pro- 
fessional persons, are made by basic 
talent, thorough training and practical 
experience; they do not sprout and 
bloom overnight. 


And like every other art, criticism 
always has to struggle to avoid the 
two extremes of ostentatious high- 
browism and ostentatious lowbrowism. 
The highbrow is the stuff-shirted; the 
precious; the long-haired intellectual 
snob. He enjoys being esoteric in his 
ivory tower; the world is too far away, 
too far beneath to bother him, But, 
ironically, he is not the more dangerous 
of the two. Because he is obviously 
what he is, no one has a right to com- 


plain that he has been taken in by 
him, 


The ostentatious lowbrow, on the 
other hand, bragging about his ignor- 
ance, about his membership in the 
neophytes’ club, about his being just 
a “regular guy” hopes to, and often 
does, fool the lay public and the medio- 
cre artist. By openly admitting his 
lack of background, education and ex- 
perience in the field, he impresses his 
audience with his “humility”, and by 
flaunting his stupidity, he flatters the 
uninitiated. Neither “ism” has any- 
thing to do with criticism, for the 
high-brow defeats himself through his 
lack of humanism, the lowbrow through 
his inability to teach anyone anything. 


Both the highbrow and the lowbrow 
“critic” are intellectually dishonest, 
because the former tries to advise 
humanity while remaining apart from 
humanity, and the lowbrow suffers 
under the delusion that because he 
admits he knows nothing, he is re- 
lieved of the responsibility of ever 
learning. Highbrows and lowbrows are 
not, and can never be, critics; at best 
they may be third rate journalists. 
Further than this, they both deliber- 
ately mislead the novice who really 
wants to learn; this is their greatest 
intellectual and moral sin. 


Another question which often pops 


up is—‘Why have critics anyway? 
We know what pleases and displeases 
us, and we don’t need anyone to tell 
us what we should like”, If you will 
but stop to compare art with another 
pursuit, the answer becomes obvious. In 
business, for example, you deal with 
tangibles: either you make money, 
break even or lose money. In art, you 
deal with intangibles, standards which 
demand faith in the immutable princi- 
ples, and such a touchy element as 


. taste, Unless these intangibles fall 


within the scope of your own life’s 
work, they demand the specialized 
interpretation of those who devote a 
lifetime to them. 


When the critic finally gets an op- 
portunity in the community which still 
doubts his necessity and, therefore, 
tolerates him at best, the critic’s 
troubles have just begun because he 
automatically assumes additional re- 
sponsibility with each privilege he is 
given. His first duty is to uphold the 
standards; there must be no compro- 
mising with quality. Any critic who has 
the best interests of his community at 
heart will demand a striving for the 
best for that community and will not 
settle for less. Secondly, the critic 
must maintain intellectual honesty and 
moral courage in the face of all opposi- 
tion, This is not always easy to do for 


many reasons, Since critics are people, 
they, like all people, like to be liked. 


The greatest temptation for a critic 
is the easy availability of popularity, 
his for the asking at any and all 
times; all he has to do is to praise 
everybody. True, a few discerning 
people will soon recognize him for the 
flatterer he is, but most people are 
very impressed by any praise and, con- 
versely, angered by a lack of it. 


Actually, the only real compensation 
for a critic is to have honest cause for 
praise; he knows that his praise will 
in turn bring him praise from the 
praised, If he compliments someone, 
this person, his family and friends un- 
failingly consider him a _ discerning 
genius and tell him so; if he censors 
that person however, the censored one, 
his family and his friends will, in some 
cases, even stoop to the anonymous 
letter to tell the critic what an idiot he 
is. Very few people ever consider that 
a necessary part of the critic’s daily 
living is to keep an objective eye on 
himself and to be on guard against 
subjectivism. 


Frankly, if you are looking for the 
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worst case of the doldrums in the 
contemporary art world, don’t bother 
to search in the fields of music, paint- 
ing, theater or literature, just read 
what is being perpetrated on the public 
in the name of criticism! There have 
been many reasons for this decline, 


First, some critics have sold out to 
subjectivism, and some alleged critics 
have never practiced anything else. 
This tangent of subjectivism has re- 
sulted in the critic who is dogmatic, 
dictatorial, megalomaniacal, He con- 
fuses his personal opinions with critical 
analysis, his position as servant of the 
arts with that of an hierarchal author- 
ity. 


Then there is a second group which 
has sold out to economic pressures; he 
is the “critic” who takes any assign- 
ment handed him even though he knows 
he has no background for fulfilling it, 
passes off his comments as authorita- 
tive and is willing to be throttled edi- 
torially. 


Third, we have the critic who uses 
the descriptive instead of the definitive 
approach; he is actually the most in- 
sidious because his perfidy is the hard- 
est to detect, as it is carefully wrapped 
in the Hollywoodian robe of adjectival 
decor, Perhaps the most flagrant ex- 
ample we have of this type of critic is 
the contemporary book reviewer who 
takes up the public’s time, money and 
energy repeating a story that is not 
even of the reviewer’s own making and 
in turn gives the public a literary re- 
hash it can serve as delectable conver- 
sational tidbits at the next dinner 
party. Just as literary criticism has 
been almost entirely taken over by the 
book reviewer in contrast to the true 
critic, the book analyist, so the journal- 
ist who, to please some advertiser and 
to receive his salary regularly, has in- 
undated all the phases of art criticism. 


One of the paradoxes of our con- 
temporary period is its insistence on 
specialization in the sciences to an 
almost ridiculous extreme in contrast 
to the jack-of-all trades theory prac- 
ticed in the analyzing of the arts. The 
result of such an approach is that art 
rises and falls on the personal whim 
of anyone capable of speaking his 
native tongue, What with the I-don’t- 
know-anything-about-a r t,-I-only-know- 
what-I-like-approach running rampant, 
everyone, regardless of degree of back- 
ground, taste, education, or experience, 
automatically becomes a competent 
critic, 

The destruction of the freedom of 
expression, which is of wider concern 
and more devastating, is brought about 
primarily through the means of censor- 
ship. True, every periodical has a 
slanted editorial policy, and the most 
scholarly historian can, and often does, 
interpret facts to fit his preconceived 
thesis, Even this variation from the 
strict truth is one origin of intellectual 
dishonesty which effectively blocks the 
readers’ search for knowledge and 
understanding of the actual and the 
real. 
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About the only successful premise on 
which democracy can function with 
regard to censorship is to avoid using 
it save when it becomes a necessary ex- 
pediency for the purpose of survival 
in war. But expediencies have their 
own special brand of dynamite; they 
begin as an immediate, temporary 
essential and remain as a permanent 
threat to freedom. Nor does a country 
have to wait until periods of warfare 
to resort to censorship, as it can always 
lean on the issue of morals and thus 
appeal to that part of the population 
which is always so busy looking after 
the sins of others that they have no 
time to keep their own house in order. 
None of our problems including that of 
racial prejudice will ever be solved 
through legislation or police tactics but 
only through long range education. To 
suppress criticism or any other form 
of free expression is to turn facist, for 
there can be no free art without a free 
press, no free nation without a free art. 


At a time when not only our form 
of government is being attacked but 
also our whole culture is being judged 


the most complex of all forensic arts. 
The critic’s job is to help establish and 
maintain a high standard of aesthetics 
regardless of the cost in personal popu- 
larity and unpleasant responses, 


There are times when even the most 
idealistic critic longs for the age of 
innocence, for if he did not know good 
from bad, he could state his enthusiasm 
for the less than mediocre with a clear 
conscience and constantly win for him- 
self a group of new friends, new ad- 
mirers, new audience, However, the 
moral obligation of a critic precludes 
his ever being able to turn back to the 
good old days when all that counted 
were his subjective grunts of approval. 
Constructive help is the essence of 
criticism; all else is mere verbiage. 


The rules of the game are easy to 
state, difficult to practice: 


1. No critic should consider himself in- 
fallible; no one is. 

2. A critic should try to make as few 
factual errors as possible; accuracy 
with time, place, etc., is basic. 

3. Every critic should fight for every- 
one’s right to hold his own personal 
opinion; ironically, the critic’s free- 
dom of expression depends on the 
possession of this same freedom for 
everyone. 


mn" 


“Like every other art,”’ says Amy Freeman Lee, “criticism always 
has to struggle to avoid highbrowism and lowbrowism.”’ Associate mem- 
ber of International Association of Art Critics, well known as artist, 
writer, and radio commentator, Miss Lee gives here the “lowdown” on 


the critic—and pulls no punches. 


OOO" 


as part of Operation Cold War, world 
tensions have given added significance 
to Art whose influence is international. 
We must remember that even though 
we successfully practice the art of 


economics to develop wealth in the 
field of industry and the art of politics 
to develop civilization in the field of 
government, if we do not successfully 
practice the art of humanity to develop 
culture in the field of fraternal activi- 
ties, we shall lose the battle, To assure 
the health of our culture, we must 
safeguard the art of criticism through 
which aesthetic standards are set and 
maintained. 


A culturally mature community is 
one which has grown beyond the stage 
of defining its critics as those who 
take a sadistic delight in finding fault 
and recognize critics for what they 
really are—artists who must spend a 
lifetime in the study and practice of 


4. All critical opinions must be sub- 
stantiated by objective principles; “I 
like” never makes for “It’s right’’. 


5. Critics must purpose to provoke in- 
terest in the arts and to stimulate 
thought about them; the rousing of 
audience agreement is always 
secondary. 


And now, one final word about the 
problem involved in the public’s dis- 
criminating choice of a critic: Ob- 
viously, every critic, like every artist 
and every art deserves more than a 
single hearing. Read and listen long 
enough to arrive at a knowledge of a 
critic’s general approach; is it sub- 
jective or objective, dogmatic or reason- 
able, falsely motived or honestly pur- 
posed? These are just a few of the 
question to ask yourself, 


Most importantly, does the critic have 
a philosophy or view of life? Without 
one, he is worthless. And unless it is 
an affirmative one which believes in 
the ability of man to create as well as 
destroy, to be beautiful as well as 
ugly, to be true as well as false, it is 
destructive, and the man who so dis- 
believes is a cynic, not a critic, 
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The New Awareness 


In Singing 


By John W. DeBruyn 





eee 
| The author, who has successfully 
taught singing and directed the 
glee club at the University of 
Florida in Gainesville for about 
twenty years, and who has written 
many distinguished works, including 
the books, Male Choral Voice and 
From Song to Speech, opens this 
final section of his memorable ar- 
ticle by describing a personal experi- 
ence in pathology. 




















Over a period of years, five or six 
teachers were not able to rid me of a 
bad case of throatiness., Finally, we 
discovered by chance a remedy, That 
was the employment of a very bright 
vowel “E” (as in “meet’’), According 
to our knowledge of acoustics, high 
partials, seemingly characteristic of 
that vowel, in seeking the upper head 
for their “resonance,” or accentuation, 
released the muscles that appear to 
relate closely to a throaty condition. 

This was an instance of cure through 
application, however unconscious, of a 
law of acoustics. The “healing” before 
alluded to .was more psychological. 
Therefore, do you not see that a 
“pathologist” of voice, one who deals 
with vocal faults, must know a con- 
siderable about psychology and also 
about acoustics? 


Radio-Records-Television 


Have you ever stopped to estimate 
the relative percentage of music that 
is heard by the public through proces- 
sing by means of mechanical instru- 
ments and what is heard in concert or 
church? The huge preponderance would 
seem to favor the mechanized music: 
radio, records, television, “juke” boxes. 

Mechanical recording and_ direct 
broadcasting require techniques that 
own problems variant from those 
known in the voice studio of the last 
generation. Here is an area of voice 
that requires the expertness of the 
practical voice musicologist. 


Voice Scientist 


All art, including esthetics, is to 
some degree — not inconsiderable — 
based upon science. The four sciences 
related to voice are: acoustics, an- 
atomy, physiology, and psychology. Al- 
though no one in his senses could ex- 
pect the practical voice musicologist to 
be thoroughly expert in all of these 
fields, we have it that our musicolog- 
ist, more than the practical teacher, 
ought to own a general knowledge of 
the principles of these subjects where 
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they apply to singing and to know 
where to seek the answers from ex- 
perts isolated within those sciences. 

Any voice teacher, not having studied 
physics, who attempts to concoct his 
or her own acoustical principles can 
hardly be in good standing with an 
erudite professor of physics. 


Voice Appraiser 


History, biography, and natural 
science have given us criteria by 
which to appraise any voice, especially 
to give academic credit for achieve- 
ment! If the practical voice musicolog- 
ist knows well these criteria, he can 
employ them to judge the situation 
with reference to any singer’s voice. 
Subjective impressions therefore give 
way to a much more objective ap- 
praisal. Your author employs twenty- 
six of these criteria and finds them 
invaluable in such appraisal, 


Philosopher of Voice 


Philosophy is the science of princi- 
ples. Each field related to voice owns 
principles peculiar to it. The assembl- 
ing, correlation, and _evaluation of 
these principles, especially in the seek- 
ing of agreements, probably in this 
day and generation, have meagre con- 
sideration in institutions of music. 
Were this processing to enjoy more 
emphasis, it probably would eliminate 
much confused—if not perturbed— 
thinking. It is quite amazing how the 
facts of science and the Old Bel Canto 
teaching correlate! 


Just as in the world of economics, 
industry, and business, there are cycles 
of thought, so also do we have them 
in the realm of song. Briefly stated, 
we have had such cycles as these: Bel 
Canto, the early scientific-mechanical 
system, the Garcia cycle, the Laryn- 
gology cycle, the register emphasis, the 
local effort school, the muscular action 
period, the resort to Nature, the ap- 
proach from the speaking voice, phone- 
tic placement, animal imitation, and 


the cycle of stress upon “mask” place- 
ment, 


We are today experiencing an em- 
phasis upon vibrato. Yesterday there 
was emphasis upon’ Freud. The sea- 
soned philosopher of voice sees all 
these recurring cycles in perspective. 
No one fetish deceives him as the “be 
all and the end all” of technique. Like 
a lone sentinel standing guard over his 
sleeping comrades, he thus is able to 
protect his fellow teachers from in- 
sidious errors that constantly threaten 








fruitful and effective pedagogy. His 
search for truth involves the separa- 
tion of variables from constants, These 
constants he must teach as precepts to 
guide instruction. 


Master Teacher 


In medicine, we have the interne; 
in religion, the assistant pastor. While 
younger teachers may know their prin- 
ciples from textbooks, they also may 
need seasoning in the practice of what 
they have been taught in conservatory 
or college. 


My experience over two decades has 
given me the firmly considered con- 
clusion that young neophyte instruc- 
tors gather their fastest momentum in 
teaching efficiency when they enjoy 
the guidance of the proper sort of 
master teacher. Such a “guru” must 
own, of course, courtesy, consideration, 
savoir faire, and sympathy. 


Where, when, and if such a voice 
musicologist is installed for the first 
time as a master teacher, we may 
anticipate a certain degree of “sales 
resistance” from the other teachers on 
the staff, But when these teachers be- 
gin to recognize that the streamlined, 
more accurate and more _ orderly 
pedagogical procedures arouse greater 
pupil interest and industry because 
they are more quickly resultful; when, 
because of more effective competition, 
enrollments rise, cash registers in the 
bursar’s office ring more frequently, 
and—let us hope—salaries increase, I 
believe we may predict one united 
“happy family” of teachers, guided by 
a pater familias, 

The anticipated result of installing a 
system like this means that the im- 
proved teaching staff will operate as 
an organism, There will be not an 
array of isolated individuals, each 
working by and for himself, but in- 
stead, a team: an integrated unity. An 
organism implies coordination. 

In the case of institutions giving 
credit in music, administrators are 
likely to be less jealous of credit 
courses. When there is differentiation 
—often diametrically opposed methods 
of teaching in the same institution for 
the identical degree or diploma—how 
can we teachers censure such an at- 
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titude of reluctance? To teach an 
orderly, logical, consistent, practical 
scientific (in the broadest sense) uni- 
fied pedagogy is to trade-mark the 
teaching of the institution that will so 
develop its musical enterprises! 


What Of The Future 
For Voice Musicologists? 


No one with common sense would 
dare to claim that the practical voice 
musicologist must be a thorough spe- 
cialist in all of the twelve functions 
described. But a chain is as strong as 
its weakest link, and where links of 
knowledge are absent or vague in the 
teacher’s background, we cannot ex- 
pect that teacher’s service to the pupil 
to be a maximum, The future genera- 
tion of students is likely to hear less of 
the Ex cathedra and ipse dixit and 
more of a systematized teaching that 
will be organized from a multitude of 
properly evaluated aspects. 

In this connection, may I point out 
the vast, unharvested field that lies 
potential in the future for individuals 
taking a doctorate in musicology, with 
special reference to the twelve func- 
tions we have dealt with. In a sense, 
we have here a new profession that 
promises rich remuneration to the in- 
tellectually inclined, especially to such 
as may have fewer skills adapted to 
performance, yet who love the musical 
atmosphere. 


BAND FESTIVAL 
SET FOR MAY 


The twenty-first Anniversary Tri- 
State Music Festival will be held in 
Enid, Oklahoma on May 6-9, 1953, ac- 
cording to the announcement being 
made from the Festival headquarters in 
Enid. Festival Manager Milburn E. 
Carey indicates the same high quality 
nationally-know adjudicators will of- 
ficiate as in previous years. 

Each year, Tri-State expands in ter- 
ritory and arrangements are now being 
made to take care of groups from 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Georgia, as 
well as southwestern states. Events will 
be held for orchestras, choruses, bands, 
soloists, ensembles and drum and bugle 
corps. 

School music directors interested in 
obtaining Tri-State information should 
address inquiries to Mr. Carey at the 
University Station Post Office, Enid, 
Oklahoma. 
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Mu Phi Epsilon 


Award Winner 


The Mu Phi Epsilon Scholarship for 
1953 camp fees at the National Music 
Camp, Interlochen, Michigan, was won 
by Patricia Stenberg, 17, oboe player 
from Rives Junction, Michigan, Patricia 
was named winner of the highest 
honors and awards from an enrollment 
of nearly 1,600, and won the Mu Phi 
Epsilon award on the basis of music- 
ianship, character and leadership. 


Letters... 
(From page 3) _ 


ticle to which I refer daily in my 
teaching.”—Jewell Corey, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

The Editors Agree 

“Your editorial, ‘STUDENT FOCUS 
AND TEACHER ETHICS’ published 
in the September issue of SM should 
remind all teachers that sincerity 
as well as perfection of technique 
should be the student’s goal. I was 
brought up on a ranch near Houston, 
Texas, where every Christmas was 
made more festive by the singing of 
the Negro employees, who walked into 
the main house on Christmas morning 
singing Negro spirituals in an effective 
way that no paid performer could hope 
to reproduce, 

“A friend of mine once remarked, 
‘Music is no longer an art, it’s a bus- 
iness.’ I agree with him it is a business 
up to a point. But it is also an art 
that recognizes a deep, true feeling of 
sincerity and purpose—otherwise, what 
is the point of having music at all?” 
—Annie Laurie Newton, San Antonio, 
Texas, 

- _ - 

“I still think you have a splendid 
magazine, I am renewing my subscrip- 
tion herewith.”—Jeannette H. Kremer, 
Holland, Michigan. 
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Pan Plays Ftis Pipes 


“Pan went wandering by a brook. 
From its banks a reed he took; 
‘I will make a Pipe,’ said he, 
And then I'll play most merrily.” 
—Estelle F. Smith 
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JIMMY SCALES’ 
THANKSGIVING PRACTICE 
Jimmy Scales sat down hard on the 
bench and stared with contempt at 
the awful, despicable piano before him. 
“Now, isn’t that something?” he 
muttered to himself. “It’s Thanksgiv- 
ing, but Mama says I’ve got to practice 
this morning. Thirty minutes, she says!” 
Yes, one-half hour of loathsome toil- 
ing on the keyboard, while out there 
in the kitchen-—-Jimmy took a deep 
breath at the thought. Why, there 
was a fat turkey spitting in the oven, 
stuffed with oyster dressing he could 
almost smell and hear sizzling even 
here in the living room. And there 
were big plump potatoes on top of 
the stove, bumping and rolling in 
rhythm as they boiled, making a deep 
accompaniment to all the symphony 

of kitchen sounds. 

Worst of all, he was sleepy, for 
he’d stayed up late the night before 
with his parents to see the Thanks- 
giving play at the school ... He was 
so sleepy, in fact, that the little man 
no taller than a turnip who came 
tramping down the keys toward him 
— the fierce-looking little man dressed 
in long black coat and short breeches, 
like the Pilgrim fathers in the play 
the night before—didn’t seem out of 
place at all. 

“What a beautiful piano thou hast!” 
exclaimed the littl Pilgrim in a 
rumbling voice. He stopped, stalky legs 
set wide apart on the keys, his sharp 
eyes looking hard at Jimmy. “If I 
had a piano like thine, methinks I 
would play it many hours.” 

Jimmy blinked. “What kind of a 
piano do you have?” he asked politely. 

The little Pilgrim’s mouth popped 
open. Had he not looked so stern— 
even in amazement — Jimmy would 
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Introducing Jimmy Scales, whose 
favorite pastime is climbing. “Scale” 
comes from a word meaning “ladder,” 
and here we see Jimmy on his way, 
step by step, to a summit on the key- 
board, Jimmy is just a little school boy 
and he has a long way to go... but he 
does not easily give up. You see, he 
wants his ultimate victory to be your 
victory, too! 


have laughed outright. 

“Thoughless lad!” the Pilgrim said 
finally. “Dost thou not know this is 
the first piano that I have ever seen?” 

It was turn for Jimmy’s mouth to 
pop open with surprise. The little Pil- 
grim rushed on: 

“Can ye not visualize that first 
Thanksgiving, surrounded as we were 
by a bleak world of snow and savage 
Indians, where there were no musical 
instruments of any kind?” He shook 
his head at Jimmy, his eyes two great 
pools of sadness. “Nay, not even a song 
book among us! No music to warm us, 
save that which came stiffly from mem- 
ory out of our own poor throats.” 

Jimmy’s own throat ached now... 
Not until this moment did he fully 
realize what the gallant Pilgrims had 
gone through, in order to make Amer- 
ica a safe, Christian nation for those 
who were to follow. 

Tears burning his eyes, Jimmy start- 
ed to speak—but it was too late. The 
little Pilgrim had vanished all of a 
sudden, just as if a giant hand had 
erased him from the keyboard. 

Beyond, in the doorway, Jimmy’s 
mother was standing, and when he 
saw her she smiled in that understand- 
ing way of mothers and said: 

“You’ve been asleep. Well — come 
and lie down and finish your nap. You 
can practice later.” 

So the little Pilgrim had only been 
a dream! Still, it was funny how his 
presence seemed to linger in _ the 
quiet room : So much so, that 
Jimmy jumped off the bench suddenly 
and rushed to his mother. 

“Do you know, Mama,” he said, “we 
have a beautiful piano?” He hugged 
her, then added, “And I have a beauti- 
ful Mama for making me remember to 
practice every day!” 








Song Books for Pre-School 
and Kindergarten 
By Charlotte DuBois 
Associate Professor of Music Education 
University of Texas—Austin, Texas 

1. Bentley and Mathewson “Music in Play- 
time,” Clayton F. Summy, 1948. 

2. Borie and Richter, “Poems for Peter,” 
Theodore Presser Co., 1940. 

3. Boyd and Smity, “Merrily We 
and Sing,” Clayton F. 

4. Bradford, M. and Woodruff, B., “Keep 
Singing, Keep Humming,” William R. 
Scott, Inc. 

5. Briggs, Dorothy Bell, “Kindergarten 
Book,” Oliver D'tson Co., 1940. 

6. Coit and Bampton, “Follow the Music,” 
Cc. C. Birchard Co., 1948. 

. Coleman and Jorgenson, “Christmas from 
Many Countries,” G. Schirmer, 1934. 

8. Coleman. 8S. N., and Thorn, A. G., “Sing- 
ing Time,” “Another Singing Time,” 
1937; “The New Singing Time,” 1951, 
John Day Co. 

9. Crowninshield, Ethel, “Songs and Stories 
About Animals,” 1947; “Stories That 


Learn 
Summy Co., 1943. 
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Sing,” 1945; and “Walk the World To- 
gether,” 1951, Boston Music Co. 

10. DaCosta, Stella May, “Fifteen Tunes for 
Fridays,” Creative Music Publishers, 1945. 

11. Diller and Page, “A Pre-School Music 
Book,” G. Shirmer, Inc., 1936. 

12. Elliot, J. W., “Mother Goose’s Nursery 
Rhymes and Nursery Books,” McLoughlin 
Brothers, Inc. 

13. Farrell and Ward, 
Music Co., 1951. 

14. Frost, Bernice, 


“Zoo Songs,” Boston 


“Children’s Songs for 
Every Day,” American Book Co., 1931. 

15. Glenn, Heavitt and Rebmann, “Sing a 
Song,” Ginn and Company, 1936. 

16. Gruger, Heribert and Johannes, “The 
| Song Picture Book,” Lippincott Co., 
1931. 


17.Guenther, Felix, ‘“Round-the-World 
Christmas Album,” Edward B. Marks 
Music Corp., 1943 


18. Hunt, Evelyn H., “Music Time,” Viking 


Press, 1948. 

19. James, Phoebe, “Songs for Rhythmic 
Expressions,” University of California, 
Los Angeles, 1944. 

20. Landock, Beatrice, “Songs to Grow On,” 


Marks and Sloane, 1950. 


21. Lee, Laura, “Come Sing With Me,” Bos- 
ton Music Co., 1950. 

22. Luther, Frank, “Circus Songs For Chil- 
dren,” Edward B. Marks, 1942. 

23. MacCarteney, Laura P. “Songs for the 
Nursery School,” Willis Music Co., 1937. 

24. Neidlinger, W. H., “Small Songs for 
Small Singers,” G. Schirmer, Inc., 1925. 

25. Nelson and Tipton, “Music for Early 
Childhood,” New Music Horizons Series, 
Silver Burdett Co., 1952. 

26. Newman, Elizabeth, “Music for Teeny 
and Tiny,” Creative Music Publishers, 
1942. 

27. Pitts, Glenn, and Watters, “Singing All 
The Day,” “Singing as We Play,” and 
“The Kindergarten Book,” Our Singing 
World Series, Ginn and Co., 1949. 

28. Seatter, Minnis, and Wallace, “Romp in 
Rhythm,” Willis Music Co., 1944. 

29. Seeger, Ruth, “American Folk Sones for 
Children,” 1948; and “Animal Folk Songs 
for Children,” 1950, Doubleday. 

30. Siebold, Meta, “Happy Songs for Happy 
Children,” 1928, and “More Happy Songs 
for Happy Children,” 1938, Schirmer. 

31. “Treasure Chest of Children’s Songs and 
Games,” Treasure Chest Publications. 
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THE TROMBONE 
By E. Clyde Whitlock 


No, Susie, the man does not swallow 
the tube when he draws his arm back 
while playing the trombone. It is a 
trick. There is a long U-shaped tube 
which slips easily over two other tubes. 


You know that when the instrument 
is made longer the pitch is lower. The 
player has seven “positions,” or seven 
stops, and as he pushes his arm away 
each stop gives a tone a_ half-step 
lower, until at the last or longest ex- 
tension he has a tone three steps, or 
a diminished fifth, lower than in the 
first position. You remember we en- 
countered this same diminished fifth, 
just half an octave, in studying the 
horn and trumpet. 


Like all our brass instruments, the 
trombone has available in any one 
position the natural harmonics, from 
the second to the eighth, of a funda- 
mental tone; and taking into account 
the same harmonics of each of the 
seven positions, we see that the in- 
strument has a full chromatic scale, 
and some pitches may be obtained in 
two or even three places. 


The trombone is the only one of the 
wind family in which the pitches are 
not fixed. The exact place to stop 
pushing the slide has to be “felt,” just 
as string players or singers know, by 
practice and instinct, where the pitches 
are. So don’t imagine that the trom- 
bone is easy, just because it is simple 
in construction. 

The tone is particularly mellow and 


sweet, or, on the other hand, martial 
and brilliant. 

Its name means ‘big trumpet’ 
(tromba), just as violone means a big- 
viol. The Germans call it “posaune.” 


It was used very early in the era 





Three in Harmony 


Pauline Frost, the girl flutist, and 
Sylvia Sardy, at the piano, having les- 
son with Mr. Albert Tipton at Aspen 
last summer. Mr. Tipton’s home is in 
Afton, Missouri, and he is a member 
of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
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Mr. Wayne Clark 
Ist Trombone, San ‘ 
Antonio Symphony 


of modern instruments. Bach and Han- 
del used it frequently, and it was used 
in the opera as early as Gluck. But, 
strange to say, its first use in a 
symphony was as late as the last 
movement of Beethoven’s Fifth. (What 
were Beethoven’s dates?) 

Bach used it in one striking way. 
He had four trombones play the four 
parts of his harmonizations of the old 
chorale tunes, and even in our own 
day four trombone players go up into 
the tower of the church during the 
famous Bach festivals each year in 
Bethlehem, Pa., and play the chorales 
in that way. Imagine how beautiful the 





Talented Brothers 
Two young artists who drew atten- 
tion at Aspen Instiute last summer 
were Michel and Peter Singher, sons 
of Mr. and Mrs. Martial Singher. 
Michel received praise for his ex- 


cellent work as cymbal player with 
the Aspen Institute Symphony Orches- 
tra, for the performance of Tscherep- 
nin’s “Farmer and the Fairy.” Peter 
is equally gifted at drawing. Their 
father is with the Metropolitan Opera 
and their mother is daughter of Fritz 
Busch, well kown conductor. 





tone would be! 

In the orchestra there usually is a 
quartet of the low brass, consisting 
of three trombones and a tuba. Two 
of them read in the tenor clef (that 
in which Middle C is on the fourth 
line), and the other two in the bass 
clef. There is another peculiarity about 
the instrument. Its natural scale is 
B-flat, but it does not transpose, as 
does the trumpet in B-flat, or the 
clarinet. It sounds just where it reads. 

To see six or eight trombones at 
the head of a marching band is a 
stirring sight. 

DOA 000000000000000000000000000 


Big Surprise! 

Mrs. LaRue Conlon, San Antonio 
teacher who returned to her classes 
from an extensive tour of Europe a 
few weeks ago, was given a delightful 
surprise one morning when a “musical 
party” was held in her honor by piano 
students Rosemary and Roberta House, 
Mary Anne, Runita, Sue, Jean and 
Jane McCurdy at the R. L. House resi- 
dence. Not only had the girls prepared 
the flower arrangements and refresh- 
ments served; but following the social 
period, each “hostess” played a solo 
and participated in a duet. The pieces 
were all new and had been selected 
and rehearsed during the absence of 
Mrs. Conlon. 

“In London, I heard the cream of 
the country’s young talent perform,” 
Mrs. Conlon remarked afterward. “But 
this party given by my _ students 
crowned all my other pleasures en- 
joyed during the summer. Whoever said 


little girls are made of sugar and 
spice and everything nice was SO 
right!” 





Musical Family 


Ivan and Scrge Tscherepnin, shown 
with their father and mother, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Tscherepnin, attended 
the world premiere of the opera at 
Aspen, Colorado, last summer, “The 
Farmer and the Fairy,” which was 
composed by their famous father. Ivan 
is a violinist and composer and Scrge 
is a cellist. Both their parents teach 
at De Paul University in Chicago. 








Arkansas State Music Teachers Association 


Evelyn Bowden, Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas___ 


Helen Lyon, Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 


Mrs. A. A. Harris, Arkansas A. and M., College Heights, Arkansas__ 


___........-President 
_Treasurer 
__Editor 


Arkansas State Music Teachers Convention Hot Springs, Arkansas, Nov. 7-9 


MEETING THIS YEAR 
MARKS PROGRESS 
The history of the organization and 


of the Arkansas State 


Music Teachers Association is both in- 


development 


teresting and commendable. Like many 
other states, Arkansas is rich in natural 
resources, such as lands and minerals. 
Unlike other 


education did not receive its fair share 


many states, however, 
of the income from its mineral deposits 
due to political mismanagement in the 
early life of the state. 

Despite these facts, educational 
leaders have been farsighted with the 
net result that the state system of 
education now ranks high in compari- 
son with other through the 
sagacious use of the fiscal funds avail- 
able. While music has _al- 
ways trailed the three Rs in ad- 
ministrative attention, nevertheless it 
has arrived in Arkansas, Equal em- 
phasis on 


states 


education 


effective at 


music is now 





Helen Lyon 


Treasurer of ASMTA will assist in 
directing Convention activities. 





Evelyn Bowden 
President of ASMTA 


active part in many phases of the Con- 


will take an 


vention. 





Mrs. C. J. Giroir 
will be in charge of Piano Guild to 


meet at Convention. 


the public school levei. Instrumental 
and choral music is thriving. 


At the college level, church schools 
were the pioneers for music. State 
schools were slow in getting approp- 
riations. But now the picture has 
changed. The University of Arkansas 
at present has one of the finest of Fine 
Arts buildings in the land. Most of the 
other either new 
buildings or are making plans for new 
buildings later. 


state schools have 


These schools are all staffed with 
well-trained teachers. Thousands of 
equally well-equipped teachers are do- 
ing a big job in the private studios 
throughout the state. Arkansas has 
arrived in music education! 

ASMTA has been one of the most 
potent forces in the crusade for this 
standard. The THIRTY-THIRD CON- 
VENTION in Hot Springs, November 
7-9 promises to be the best, the most 
valuable to its teachers ever staged. 


(Please turn to page 29) 
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Guy Maier 


will appear twice on Convention Pro- 
gram. He will be presented in recital 
and will conduct a teachers’ class. 


“More than ever this Thanksgiving, O God, we are grateful .. . 
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Texas Musie Teachers Association | 


Houston MTA 
Officers Announced 


Mrs. James T. Seddon will head the 
Houston Music Teachers’ Association 
during 1952-53, with Josef Evans as- 
sisting as lst vice-president and Mrs. 
F. R. Mahr as 2nd vice-president, A 
special “President’s Day” meeting was 
held on October 8 with Mrs. Seddon and 
Leeland Carter as hosts. 


Other officers elected were: Mrs. 
Rebecca F, Miller, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Kathryn Boyd, corresponding sec- 
retary; and Mrs. Gladys Milton, treas- 
urer. 


Committee chairmen are: Mrs. Mel- 
vina P, McDonald, Mrs. W. A. Stubble- 
field, Mrs, Louis Jasserand, Edwin F. 
Cady, Mrs. A, R. Ellis, Mrs. W. C. 
Clark, Mrs. Wm, J, Kearney, Mrs. G. H. 
Raezer, S. L. Van Nort, Clara Radoff, 
Mrs. C. D. Stovall, Mrs. F. E. Jolly, 
Mrs. L, Estelle Blanton, Frank Telschik, 
Mrs. M, K, Culver, Mrs, Clara P. Dres- 
cher, Mrs. C. E. Bown, Freda Dewson, 
Lewis Gordon, Louise Daniel and Mrs. 
Lillie H, Fabriguze, 


WILL COMPOSE 
FOR BOY CHOIR 


Ernst Von Dohnanyi, celebrated Hun- 
garian pianist and composer, has ac- 
cepted a commission from the director 
of the Denton, Texas, Civic Boy Choir, 
George Bragg, to compose a major 
choral work for the group. Composer-in- 
residence at Florida State University, 
and chosen as the first composer of a 
proposed series of major choral compo- 
sitions for the boy choir, Dohnanyi 
accepted the commission from Bragg 
in Tallahassee, Florida. The projected 
work is to be prémiered in the spring 
of 1953. 


In explaining his choice of Dohnanyi, 
Bragg pointed out that “Mr. Dohnanyi’s 
concerted chamber works have long 
been highly valued by the world’s great 
artists,” and since the medium of boy 
choir has in it many qualities of cham- 
ber group, Dohnanyi seemed a “most 
appropriate composer.” 


Dohnanyi’s compositions have always 
had a freshness and youthful enthus- 
iasm about them. Bragg describes the 
composer as one with a “gift of melody 
and a touch of modern inventiveness... 
qualities which have led us to choose 
him for this first step in enlarging the 


Dr. T. Smith McCorkle, President 
Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 


modern repertoire for boy choir music.” 


The Denton Civic Boy Choir, organ- 
ized in 1946 by its present director, is 
the newest of the boy choirs in the 
concert field. Within the past three 
years, it has traveled over twenty thou- 
sand miles through 25 states and 
Mexico, and has appeared over some of 
our major radio networks as well as 
over the Dumont Television Network. 


Youth Group Opens Season 


The Houston Youth Symphony open- 
ed its seventh season in September 
with a brace of young soloists featured 
who were winners in its annual Piano 
Concerto Contest, Under the baton of 
Howard F. Webb, the orchestra offered 
Mozart’s Impresario Overture, Percy 
Grainger’s “Country Gardens,” and 
selections from Schubert’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. 


Contest winners who performed were 
Shirley Lynn, age seventeen, Margaret 
Neal, nine, and Kendrick Smith, twelve. 
All reportedly displayed a remarkable 
mastery of the piano, 





In Appreciation 

In appreciation of Mrs. Louise Stuart 
Holman’s 24 years of service as organ- 
ist and choir director of the St. James’ 
Church in Texarkana, Texas, church 
members recently presented her with 
a letter of appreciation and gifts, a 
radio and record player. Mrs. Holman, 
who resigned her position at the church 
in August, is author of the book, 
“Music Note Game,” published by 


Southern Music Company of San An- 
tonio. 


New Teacher 
At Musical Conservatory 

Vera Sallee Williams, soprano, 
coach and producer who has been en- 
gaged by the Musical Arts Con- 
servatory at Amarillo, Texas, to head 
its voice department and teach singing 
this coming season, is a teacher of 
wide experience. Many of her students 
now hold professional positions in con- 
cert, radio, television and motion pic- 
tures. 

Mrs. Williams is a graduate of Tex- 
as Christian University and studied 


(Please turn to page 27) 


Ernst Von Dohnanyi (seated at right) discusses music he is composing for 
the Denton Civic Boy Choir with George Bragg, director of the choir (seated at 
left) while two youthful members of the choir look on. 


for the privilege of teaching, and for being Americans.” 
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Oklahoma Musie Teachers Association 


Mrs. 
Henry Hobart, 
Lemuel Childers, 


Hazel D. Monfort, 
Enid_ 


Alva 


Loraine B. Golsan, Oklahoma City 


Julia B. Hunt, 


Kaw City__. 
Carlos Moseley, Norman __.. 


__..._.....President 


me Vice-President — 
_....2nd Vice-President 


— 


jai Treasurer 


...._Parliamentarian 


Clair R. McGavern, 407 West Midland Ave., Shawnee, Okla...._Editor and 3rd Vice-President 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 
HOLDS MEETING 


The Executive Board of OMTA met 
September 27 in the Skirvin Tower at 
Oklahoma City. In addition to reports 
from all officers and district presidents, 
the following matters were discussed: 

Amendments to the _ constitution; 
student memberships; associate and 
student membership certificates; South- 
west Division, MTNA Convention; All- 
State Student Recital; advertisement in 
the convention program; convention 
luncheon; pre-convention board meet- 
ing, and 1954 convention invitations. 

The all-day session was attended by 
the complete staff of officers and pres- 
idents, namely: Mrs, Hazel D. Monfort, 
president; Mrs, Loraine B, Golsan, sec- 
retary; Henry Hobart, lst vice-pres- 
ident; Lemuel Childers, 2nd vice-pres- 
ident; Clair R. McGavern, 3rd _vice- 
president; Mrs. Julia B. Hunt, treas- 
urer; Dr. Carlos Moseley, parliament- 
arian; Louise Waldorf, historian. 

Also W. Earl Cox, Northwestern 
District president; Mrs. Ray T. Shoe, 
Northeast District president; John 
Clifton, Southeast District president; 
Mrs, Edith Nelson Mackey, Southwest 
District president; Wendell Ralston, 
membership chairman, and Dr. Max 
Mitchell, past president of OMTA. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Student auditions representing areas 
in the Northeastern District will be 
held in Tyrell Hall, Tulsa University, 
on November 1, Saturday, at 1:30 p.m. 

Miss Marjorie Bucher of Bartlesville 
has accepted the office of Recording 
Secretary for the Northeast District, 

W. Earl Cox of Cherokee, Northwest 
District president, wishes to correct the 
date appearing in last month’s issue of 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN con- 
cerning the District Convention. The 
Convention will be held on Monday, 
November 24, in Tonkawa at the Junior 
College. 

Mrs. Julia B. Hunt of Kaw City, 
OMTA treasurer, is reminding all 
OMTA members that the national dues 
to MTNA were due as of September 
Ist, to the amount of $2.00, Although 
state dues are usually billed after Jan- 
uary 1, OMTA members would facil- 
itate the treasurer’s work considerably 
if the state dues of $2.50 could be 
remitted at the same time as the 
national dues. These dues include sub- 
scriptions to both SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN and the AMERICAN 
MUSIC TEACHER. 
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NORTHEASTERN CONVENTION 
IN NOVEMBER 

The Northeastern District Convention will convene November 5 at 
Miami, Oklahoma, on the campus of Northeastern Oklahoma A, and M. 
College. Convention chairman will be Mrs, Lois Thomas, vice-president of 
the Miami branch. The program is outlined as follows: 

Theory Panel—Frank C. Hughes of Oklahoma University, chairman. 
Demonstrations by Mrs, Celia Mae Bryant, Oklahoma University. 

Original Compositions—Glad Robinson Youse, Baxter Springs, Kansas, 
chairman, assisted by Miss Lavon Holden, contralto, and Miss Martha 
Pate, accompanist—both of Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Choral Group—Northeastern A. and M. College, Kenneth Richards, 


director. 


Luncheon Program—Address by Dr. Bruce Carter, N.E.A.M. president. 


Vocal solos by Kenneth Richards, 


Student Recital—Selected students of OMTA teachers selected through 


auditions. 


Piano Concert—Stefan Bardas, artist-in-residence of Tulsa University. 








Local Meetings Reported 

Miss Thamazin Hutchens, vice-pres- 
ident of the Stillwater branch of 
OMTA, reports a summer meeting, 
held July 29, with 18 members present. 
Plans were under way for fall meet- 
ings. This fall, student auditions are 
being held in the Stillwater area prior 
to the Northeastern District Auditions. 

Mrs. A. L. Moss of Wagoner, vice- 
president of the Muskogee branch, re- 
ports the first fall meeting was held 
October 12, at Checotah, with Mrs. 
Elva B. Niles as hostess. This very 
active group has outlined plans for the 
coming school year. 

The Miami branch will act as host 
to the Northeastern District Conven- 
tion to be held November 5, The first 
fall meeting of this group was during 
the fourth week in September, 


Four Added ° 
To Tulsa Staff 

The University of Tulsa, College of 
Fine Arts, announces four new teach- 
ers on its musical staff. 

Stefan Bardas, noted American- 
Austrian pianist, who has been widely 
heard in concerts during the past years, 
is one of the newcomers. His first 
public recital at the University was 
held during October. In a series of eight 
concerts during the coming year, he 
will play thirty-two Beethoven Sonatas. 

Francis Jones heads the violin de- 
partment and is concert master of the 
Tulsa Philharmonic Orchestra. Former 
assistant concert-master of the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra and teacher 
of violin at the St. Louis Institute of 
Music, Jones has scheduled a number 


(Please turn to page 28) 





JOHN ARCHIE WILES, baritone, who presented a benefit recital at Okla- 
homa City University in September, has been granted a Fullbright Scholarship 
for study at the Verdi Conservatory in Milan, Italy. Wiles has sung with the 
Dallas Starlight Opera Company, Twilight Time Summer Musicals in Oklahoma 


City, and the Oklahoma City Symphony. 


In picture with Wiles are Mrs. Wiles (left) and his teacher, Vera Redgrove 
Neilson (center), who is chairman of Voice Department at OCU and Lt. Gov- 


ernor of Oklahoma NATS. 
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NEW MEXICO MUSIC TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Robert Page, Portales 


Mrs. Fred Daniels 


Mrs. George M. Case, Clovis 


Charlemaud Curtis, 5703 Princess Jeanne, Albuquerqu 
Mrs. A. W. Jarrett, 2734 Meadowview Road, Albuquerque 


CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS 


The Second Annual NMMTA Conven- 
tion opened Sunday, October 5, with 
three concerts and a buffet supper and 
reception at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lee Danfelser. A pipe organ recital 
was given by a number of Albuquerque 
organists at the St. John’s Episcopal 
Cathedral; and an all Schubert recital 
was presented at the University of 
New Mexico by Kurt Frederick, vio- 
linist, and George Robert, pianist. The 
day ended with a program of New 
Mexico contemporary composers at the 





J. D. Robb 


“Ritual Folk Dances of Mexico and 
the Southwest” was subject of address 
delivered at convention by Robb, who 
is Dean of Fine Arts, University of 
New Mexico. 


Danfelser School. Those whose works 
were heard on the program were Jo- 
seph W. Grant, Arthur Loy, Alan Mc- 
Kerrow, Laurence Powell, J. D. Rebb, 
Wesley Selby, Goodsell Slocum, and 
Stanley E. Wolking. 


The following day, Monday, greet- 
ings were extended from President 
Byrdis Danfelser and Mrs. Methany, 
state president of the New Mexico 
Federation of Music Clubs. The after- 
noon session opened with an address 
by Dr- Orville Borchers, dean of the 
School of Music, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas. A _harpsi- 
chord recital was presented by Walter 
Keller of the University of New Mex- 
ico, followed by a panel discussion con- 
ducted by Dr. Borchers. Subject of 
the panel was “Problems of Coordinat- 
ing Teaching of Music by the Teacher, 
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the Private Music School, the Public 
School, Parochial School, College and 
University.” 

At the Convention’s formal banquet a 
mixed chorus of the University of New 
Mexico was heard, conducted by Kurt 
Frederick. The address, “Ritual Folk 
Dances of Mexico and the Southwest,” 
illustrated with movies and recordings, 
was delivered by J. D. Robb, dean of 
College of Fine Arts of the University. 
A “Tertulia” party given at the home 
of Dr. and Mrs. Morton Keston eli- 
maxed the evening’s events. 


The third and last day of the Con- 
vention was generally devoted to for- 
ums on applied music and a general 
business meeting. A program of con- 
temporary trumpet music was present- 
ed by David Missal at the University 
of New Mexico. 


Special Mention 


Visitors and delegates attending the 
Convention from out of the state were: 
Dr. Orville Borchers of Dallas, Texas; 
Glennys Rugg of Alamosa, Colorado; 
Dr. H. Grady Harlan of San Antonio; 
and Mrs. Hazel Monfort of Alva, Okla- 
homa. 


Members who appeared on the panel 
were: Gillian Buchanan, Dr. Champ 
Tyrone, Glennys Rugg, Verdis Mays, 
R. B. Stratton, Father Omer Goulet, 
and John Hiersoux. 


Forum Subjects 


During the forums on applied music 
the following subjects were discussed: 

BAND INSTRUMENTS: Robert 
Dahnert, chairman. Percussion lecture 
and demonstration by T/Sgt. Samuel 
C. Hicks, Jr., U. S. Air Force Band 
and former student of Julliard School 
of Music. Double reed demonstration 
by Don Johnson. 


PIPE ORGAN: Wesley Selby, chair- 
man. Teaching problems—a discussion 
of ways to analyze and work out mu- 
sical and technical problems. The 
Church Organist—is “Minister” of mu- 
sic a misnomer? Playing hymns on 
the small organ. Organ literature — 
discussion and performance of organ 
music by several Alburquerque organ- 
ists. 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Publicity 





Thelma Mock 


Wins Highest Award 

Highest award of Sigma Alpha Iota, 
the Ring of Excellence, was presented 
to Mrs. Richard Mock of Alburquerque 
in September. The award is presented 
only to those who have attained the 
highest standard of musicianship and 
who have given musical service of un- 
usual value. 

Mrs. Mock served for five years as 
province president, which includes 
states of New Mexico, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington. She 
was SAI secretary to the University 
of New Mexico’s college chapter when 
it was chartered and served two terms 
as alumnae president. She has been 
organist and choir director at St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church for the past 
five years and during that time or- 
ganized three choirs- She is a member 
of NMMTA, the American Guild of 
Organists, Altrusa Club, and is on 
the board of directors of the Albu- 
querque Civic Symphony. 


PIANO: Dr. Morton Keston, chair- 
man. Psychological Aspects of the 
Teaching of Piano. 

STRINGS: Dr. Hans Lange, chair- 
man. Problems of the String Teacher. 

THEORY: Walter Keller, chairman- 
Theory in private teaching — Lillian 
Manser. Theory as taught in high 
school—Arthur Loy. Theory in college 
—Walter Keller. 

VOICE: Jane Snow, chairman. Char- 
lotte Warren, University of New Mex- 
ico, assistant chairman. Charles Brown, 
Randolph Studio of Music, assistant 
chairman. Panel members, Ruth Myra, 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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Colorado State Music Teachers Association Convention November 10-11 


Olin Hotel 


Convention Program 
November 10-11 


Monday: 
9:00 A.M. 
9:30 A.M. 
10:00 A.M. 


Registration 


OPENING SESSION—Business Meeting 
PIANO FORUM—“Teaching the Student to Teach Himself.” 


William Race—Colorado Women’s College 


1:30 P.M. VOCAL FORUM 


Richard Moorhead—Colorado College, Colorado Springs 


8:30 P.M. 


Musical Reception (String Quartet) 


Direction of Musicians Society 
Mrs. Ruth Ragatz—Chairman 


The University of Denver String Quartet—in Residence 


Walter Eisenberg—Violin 
Harold Vogt—Violin 


Byron Darnell—Viola 
Fred C. Hoeppner—Cello 


Directed by E. J. Hilty, University of Colorado, 


“The Development of Keyboard Instruments up to the 


by William Clendenin, 


Assistant 


Tuesday: 
9:30 A.M. STRING FORUM 
Chairman to be announced. 
9:30 A.M. ORGAN AND CHOIR DISCUSSION 
Boulder, Colorado. 
Viennese School” 
Professor of Music, University of Colorado. 
1:00 P.M. Luncheon 


“Why Acoustics?”—Guest Speaker, Ray Berry 
Dean of Colorado Chapter of American Guild of Organists. 


Unusual Classes Offered 
By University 


In connection with announcement of 
fall concerts given by its String Quar- 
tet in Residence, the University of 
Denver announces also classes in ap- 
preciation of chamber music which ad- 
mit the public to actual rehearsals of 
the concert programs to be performed. 


Members of the quartet, Walter Ei- 
senberg (violin and concert master), 
Harold Vogt (violin), Byron Darnell 
(viola), and Fred C, Hoeppner (cello) 
discuss the historical background and 
give an analysis and explanation lead- 
ing to an enriched understanding of 
music. 


Current and future classes are sched- 
uled for ‘November 5, 12, 26, and De- 
cember 8. Concerts are scheduled for 
November 5, 12, and 26. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the University 
of Denver, Lamont School of Music, 
Denver, Colorado. 





EAST TEXAS BAPTIST COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


Dexter L. Riddle, B.A., B.M., Director 
Capable Staff—Curriculum for Music Ed.; 
Applied Music; Sacred Music 
Member: Texas Assoc. Music Schools 
Dr. H. D. Bruce, President 
Marshall, Texas 
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Dr. R. Berton Coffin 

Professor of voice and chorus in the 
University of Colorado, Lt. Governor 
of NATS for Colorado, and active mem- 
ber of CSMTA, Dr., Coffin has been a 
booster for the Southwest and SOUTH- 
WESTERN MUSICIAN since the be- 
ginning of his residence in Texas as di- 
rector of the Music Department. at 
Tarleton State College. He and Mrs. 
Coffin are also favorably known as a 


concert duo throughout the South- 
western States. 


Denver, Colorado 





Storm Bull 


President of Colorado State Music 
Teachers’ Association, Bull is also pro- 
fessor of Piano, University of Colo- 
rado. 


NMMTA... 


(From page 21) 


Western University; Robert Page, 
Eastern New Mexico University; Rob- 
ert Sprecher, Danfelser School. Prob- 
lems of the Voice teacher: What is 
the correct age for a child to start 
studying voice? How much mass sing- 
ing should a young student do? Should 
high school students concern them- 
selves with songs of foreign language? 
What type of repertoire is suitable for 
high school age? The Singer-Actor, 
by Edwin Snapp, director of Drama, 
University of New Mexico. 


ACCORDION: Henry Chinisci, chair- 
man; Marion Fabrizio and Jerome Bie- 
son, co-chairman. Problems of accordion 
teacher: How to place the accordion 
on the concert level. 





“Music is to the mind what the plow 
is to the soil. Music stirs up thought, it 
makes the brain more active, makes 
thought and life better, more har- 
monious. It drives out disagreeable 
thought, brings in thoughts of beauty, 
hope and aspiration.”—Arthur Bris- 
bane. 





Coming in December: 

The amazing article on musical ther- 
apy, “THE GREATEST HEALER OF 
OUR TIME,” by Dr. Orville J. 
Borchers. 
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- FORUM .... For “Geachers 


Marjorie Walthall, Ph.D.—Forum Editor 


IS THIS YOUR QUESTION? 


Questions on music are invited from all readers of 
Southwestern Musician. One or more members of the panel of 
music educators, listed below, will answer your inquiries. 
Questions of general interest to music teachers, students, and 
professional musicians will be included. (Names of persons 
submitting questions will be withheld, if requested.) Address 
questions to: Marjorie Walthall, Editor, THE FORUM FOR 
TEACHERS, 1300 San Pedro Avenue, San Antonio, Texas. 


The following questions about or- 
chestra problems in schools have come 
in and have been referred to Dr. 
Daniel Sternberg for the answers: 

Question: What is a good rehearsal 
schedule for a school orchestra? 

Answer: For best results an or- 
chestra should have a regular rehearsal 
schedule that includes weekly sessions 
with the string section and wind sec- 
tion separately. I have found the most 
effective schedule for a student or- 
chestra to be as follows: two re- 
hearsals each week for the full en- 
semble; one rehearsal each week for 
the strings, and one rehearsal each 
week for the winds; and one rehearsal 
each week for the separate instru- 
ments, i.e., violins, violas, cellos, bas- 
ses, etc. Of course such a schedule is 
possible only if the conductor has a 
great deal of time or if he has depend- 
able principals in the various sections 
who can supervise the rehearsal. 

Such a breakdown of the orchestra 
makes it possible to work on balance 
and ensemble at the full rehearsals, 
leaving the technical problems of hard 
Passages and such matters for the 
sectional meetings. In my opinion such 
a schedule as is here described is the 
most economical from the standpoint 
of student time, though I do admit that 
it has its drawbacks in that the con- 
ductor’s time is drawn upon most 
lavishly. Its rewards, however, are 
great. 





Question: Can you give me, a non- 
string player, some suggestions on 
controlling string tone in a_ school 
orchestra ? 

Answer: You should remember that 
the quality of the string tone depends 
largely on the following circumstances: 
whether the bow is applied with the 





WOMEN’S GROUPS: Earn $100 
$250 or $500 Cash, 
plus 24 wood LAO 
card tables © Guaranteed by © 
Your members simply Good Housekeeping 
sell adv. space on the S 
Seatatiin Rela acats, © ait la k 
ly cooperate. ifferent proven plans to pic! 
. Please note: No risk, nothing to » not freight 
charges. Write for full details to oy ae 
F. W. MATHERS, DEPT. SM, MT. EPHRAIM, N. J. 
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full width of the hairband or tilted to 
permit only the edge of the band to 


touch the string; whether the string 
is crossed by the bow near the bridge 
or near the fingerboard; whether a 
phrase is started near the tip of the 
bow or near the frog; whether the bow 
is played “up bow” or “down bow”; 
and, finally, whether the bow is ap- 
plied with pressure or with a light, 
sweeping stroke. 


Your string section should be trained 
and disciplined to recognize these dis- 
tinctions and to apply the various styles 
of tone production consciously and 
deliberately, not haphazardly, The fol- 
lowing principles will prove valuable, 
though, of course, modifications are 
necessary according to cirmumstances. 


For gentle, ethereal tone, the upper 
part of the bow should be employed. 
A vigorous, biting attack is best pro- 
duced by the lower part of the bow. 
For a soft, veiled quality, the bow 
should cross the strings near the finger- 
board, and brilliant and incisive tone is 
produced near the bridge. Generally 
speaking, a good, resonant tone is 
achieved not so much by a bearing 
down upon the string as it is by light, 
long, sweeping strokes of the bow. 


I trust that these suggestions will be 
of some help to you, 


Deen 


The Panel 


Florence Fender Binkley, Oklahoma City. 
Private studios. (Piano) 

Dr. Clarence Burg, Dean, School of Music, 
Oklahoma City University. (Piano) 
Prof. Everett Jay Hilty, Associate Professor, 

Organ, University of Colorado. 

Dr. Morton J. Keston, Professor of Psychology 
and Music Education, University of New 
Mexico. 

Dr. Max Mitchell, Professor of Music (Band) 
Oklahoma A. and M. 

Dr. Isabel Scionti, Denton, Texas. (Duo- 
Piano). 

Dr. Eric Sorantin, Professor of Violin, Our 
Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio. 

Dean Daniel Sternberg, Dept. of Music, Bay- 
lor University. (Orchestra). 

Prof. Hardin Van Duersen, Associate Profes- 
sor of Voice, University of Kansar City. 

Dr. Marjorie Walthall, Chairman Music De- 


partment, San Antonio College. (Theory, 
Musicology). 


DAA 


A question concerning the purchase 
of a new instrument for a school band 
is answered by Max Mitchell. 


Question: Our school is considering 
buying one new instrument, and I 
would like for you to suggest the 
instrument that would help our band 
the most. At present we have the 
following instruments available: four 
flutes, twelve clarinets, six E-flat sax- 
ophones, three C saxophones, five 
cornets, two trombones, two baritones, 
one mellophone, two basses, one bass 
drum, three snare drums, and one bell 
lyre. 


Answer: I would like to suggest a 
baritone saxophone, I make this sug- 
gestion for several reasons: First, you 
have players who can switch over to 
this instrument immediately, Next, this 
instrument will add depth to the band’s 
tone, And, finally, it is an effective 
instrument for both concert perform- 
ances and marching numbers. 


I would like to add, however, that 
you have a weak spot in your French 
horn section, An alternate suggestion 
for the buy, then, is a French horn. 





Another question concerning bands 
has been answered by Mr. Mitchell. 


Question: I have four cornet players, 
one of whom is a beginner who plays 
with a great deal of difficulty and 
effort. How can I stress that playing 
the cornet is easy? 


Answer: Put your emphasis on 
breath attacks for awhile. By “breath 
attacks” I mean to start tones in the 
easy register with the breath only. 
Have the student use the syllable “ha” 
on the notes of a scale in easy range. 
Stress the role that the wind plays in 
playing a WIND instrument. The 
breath attack will open the student’s 
throat and allow the wind to rush 
through to produce the tones properly. 
This prevents improper tone production 
with the throat muscles. Continue to 
insist that playing is easy. 


— — . — 
Don’t Miss SM’s 
CHRISTMAS ISSUE! 





KOFF MUSIC CO., INC. 
1418 Bentley Ave., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
The Greatest Hitin BAND MUSIC in Years! 


LA VIRGEN DE LA 
MACARENA 


“The Bull Fighter’s Song” 
B-flat Trumpet Solo with FULL BAND 
Arranged by CHARLES KOFF 


Price, $7.50 See your dealer or write. 
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NATIONAL 





GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


Four Hundred Centers from Coast to Coast, and Cuba 


Irl Allison, Mus. D., Founder-President 
Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


DEAR SOUTHWESTERN: 


The Guild Composition Test comes 
up earlier than the piano auditions. 
Winifred Buck, national chairman of 
the Test wishes to remind all teachers 
that attention now to form, structure, 
themes, development, notation etc., is 
the way to success right after Christ- 
mas. Last year several cash prizes 
were won by young composer-pupils of 
Guild teachers, and it is presumed there 
will be more prizes this year. 


Maurine Stuart, who entered Guild 
auditions as a pupil of Carl Friedberg 
after winning laurels in Europe, Can- 
ada and the United States is now a 
Guild member in her own right. She 
opened the season as guest artist at 
the Piano Teachers Congress at Stein- 
way Hall, New York. 


Rose Raymond, president of As- 
sociated Music Teachers’ League, an- 
nounces that Russell Lanning, the ex- 
pert on Bach, will be the speaker at the 
opening meeting of the League, also 
meeting in Steinway Hall. Miss Ray- 
mond is giving a recital in Philadelphia 
sponsored by the Philomusion Club, 





Grace White, Editor 
527 W. 12lst St. New York, N. Y. 


AN 
“ALL GUILD 
GIRL” 


JOANNE BYRD, graduate of Rollins 
College where she studied four years 
with Walter Charmbury, is an “all- 
Guild, all-Florida girl’. She first en- 
tered Guild auditions as a little girl 
pupil of Mrs. Kingsbury Norton, 
chairman of Jacksonville Guild Chap- 
ter. In college she received honorary 
academic as well as honorary musical 


recognition; took post graduate work 
and won a cash prize in the artist 
category in the Guild’s International 
Recording Festival. 





and later will give her own ninth re- 
cital at Town Hall in New York. 


The thirst for knowledge is unquench- 
able. Bernice Frost, Angella Diller, 
Luisa Stojowski, George MacNabb, May 
Etts, Edward McGinley, Hans Barth, 
Leo Podolsky, Ernesto Berumen, Clar- 


ence Adler, James Reistrup and Rich- 
ard McClanahan, to mention only the 
ones whose announcements have come 
to this desk (and there are many more) 
are giving courses especially planned 
for teachers of piano, and judging by 
summer registration, the autumn 


$13.925 im Cash Prizes 
INTERNATIONAL RECORDING FESTIVAL 





Begins November | 





Rules have gone out to all teachers who are members of 


NATIONAL 
PIANO TEACHER 


s GUILD 


Irl Allison, M.A., Mus.D., Founder-President 


Get Ready in Time 
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Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


Read Rules Carefully 


Act Promptly 
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classes will be packed to the eves 
also. 


It is a good trend! The teachers who 
utilize these opportunities are passing 
on the stimulation to their pupils and 
the standard of teaching is being con- 
stantly uplifted. There is still room, 
vast room, for improvement. Every 
teacher should weed out every year at 
least ten per cent of materials used, 
and teach with new ideas. 


Enrollment in the International Re- 
cording Festival is larger than ever. 
There is still time to get your pupils 
in. The care that is needed to make a 
good recording is in itself the finest 
training in the kind of artistry neces- 
sary to make progress. 


Dr. H, A. Overstreet, the great psy- 
zhologist, says in his new book, “The 
ureat Enterprise”: “Both the adults 
who guide young minds into a love of 
accuracy and the young who learn to 
love the uses of accuracy are engaged 
in the promotion of one of the greatest 
of ideal values: the pursuit of truth.” 
The right kind of music teaching pro- 
duces a love of accuracy. The study of 
music is in the same class with mathe- 
matics, chemistry, architecture, and in 
all these accuracy comes first! 

2 ie 8 in 


BOGER PIANO STUDIOS 


Arkansas City and Oxford, Kansas 
Eva Jeanette Boger, Director 


Members of the Oxford, Kansas 
piano class have formed a Music 
Study Club which will meet the third 
Saturday of each month at 6:00 p.m. 
Elected officers are: 

President, Marilyn Knapp; _vice- 
president, Barbara Smith; secretary, 
James Butterworth; treasurer, Patricia 
Woods; monitor, Lou Ellen Lee; pub- 
licity director, Irene Carter; hostess 
chairman, Karen Chamberlain; and 
year book committee chairman, Rose- 
mary Minihan, 

A meeting was held in October to 
formulate plans for the year’s activi- 
ties and to announce committee mem- 
berships. The initial program of the 
group was also held in October, 

All students are preparing for the 
visit of Dr. Leo Podolsky of Chicago 
on November 12. Dr. Podolsky will 
conduct a piano clinic for the students 
of both Oxford and Arkansas City. 


PROGRESS AT 
FOSTER STUDIOS 

Fall season 1953 in the Jeanne 
Foster Studios opened with marked 
changes in personnel and general prog- 
ress. Two of last year’s students are 
now enrolled in Central Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Mt. Pleasant, and at 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
They are Gloria Grosz and Bill Kirker, 
both of Sandusky. 

Three assistants were added to the 
teaching staff for the current season: 
Patsy McIntyre, Ubly; Margaret Rudd, 
Marlette; Joyce VanSickle, Deckerville. 





The first Studio Workshop was held 
Monday, September 22nd, with the 
membership at large attending. A sing- 
ing film produced by Fred Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians was shown as was “Re- 
hearsal” from the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. Four students performing for the 
group were Doris Dibble, Bad Axe; 
Patty Kosanke, Sandusky; Susan Mor- 
rice and Margaret Rudd, Marlette. The 
last section of the workshop was de- 
voted to an audio-visual experiment in 
sight-reading. 





The two remaining concerts of the 
Thumb music Forum have been sched- 
uled for October and November, The 
Dow Symphony Orchestra from Mid- 
land presented a concert for the mem- 
bership, Sunday, October 19th in Bad 
Axe. Rochelle Liebling, child prodigy 
from Chicago and a student of Dr. Leo 
Podolsky closes the season with a piano 
concert Sunday, November 16, in San- 
dusky. 

——_-—-e 
University To Give 
World Premiere 

Dates for the world premiere of 
“Volpone,” opera by George Antheil 
of Hollywood, California, are an- 
nounced by the School of Music at the 
University of Southern California for 
January 9-17. Carl Ebert, head of the 
University’s opera department, will di- 
rect the work, which is Antheil’s third 
opera, but his first to be presented 
before a local audience. 

They Said About Music... 

“The teacher who is attempting to 
teach without inspiring the pupil with 
a desire to learn is hammering on cold 
iron.”—Horace Mann 

“The unfailing charm of classical 
music is that you never tire of it.””—Ar- 
nold Bennett 








‘|| Miusical Education ? 








Do You Want A Fally Rounded 


You can get it at Hardin-Simmons University. 
Instruction in Voice, Instruments, and Theory 


HARDIN-SIMMONS UNIVERSITY 
Abilene, Texas 


“The school which is noted for its a cappella choir and its 
cowboy band” 











Master Classes Given 
Clarence Adler, concert pianist-and 
teacher of New York City, this fall of- 
fers master classes on Godowsky tech- 
nic, Pre-Bach and Bach, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven Chopin and Debussy. 





and LOWER COST 


per year eee 
Get CRADDOCK Uniforms- 








® The Craddock Bandsman 
—" available without 
charge to superintendents, 
principals, band directors 
and purchasing commit- 
tees. It’s chock-full of 
practical original uniform 
design ideas! 


A 


UNIFORMS from 


THE HOUSE OF CRADDOCK 
CRADDOCK BUILDING ® KANSAS CITY, MO. 





7 exas cuaistian 
~UNIVERSIT 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








Professional training for 
all areas of applied mu- 
sic, theory, musicology, 
opera, and church mu- 
sic. 


The facilities in buildihg 
and equipment are of 
the finest; the faculty has 
national recognition. 


For details address 
T. Smith McCorkle, 
Dean. 
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* a 
Miusie in 
... by Esther Rennick 


Alabama Music and the activities of 
Alabama Teachers are reported each 
month in Southwestern Musician. Send 
news events to SM’s Alabama corre- 
spondent: Esther Rennick, 3530 North 
24th Street, Birmingham 7, Alabama. 


ASSOCIATION IS GROWING 


The Alabama Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation now in the process of organi- 
zation is going along by numerical 
leaps. Applications for membership and 


new members with paid up dues for the * 


past two weeks include, Virginia Bar- 
ton, Guntersville, Ala.; Margaret Re- 
gan, Irondale; Mrs. E. W. Corley, Rt. 
i, Fayetteville, Ala.; Mrs. H. C. Wil- 
liams, Atmore; Mrs. R. W. Carrell, 
Decatur; Lellah Mae Frohoff, Besse- 
mer; Mildred Feagin, Monroeville; 
Grace Riddle Tatler, Talladega; Mrs. 
Birdie Elam, Morris; Mrs. George E. 
Jackson, Highland Park, Sheffield, Ala.; 
Mrs. H. N. Eddins, Tuscaloosa; Louise 
Bell, Tuscaloosa; Mrs, Elizabeth Stew- 
art, Carrollton; Mrs. J. Pat McClendon, 
Birmingham; Mrs. Nelson Abercrombie, 
Birmingham; Mrs. Sidney Vaught, Ft. 
Payne; Miss Fay Young, Gardendale; 
Mrs. Anne Cook Gunter, Jasper, Ala- 
bama. 


Applications are coming in every day 
to Mr, LaBaron at Montevalla, and 
to the Birmingham headquarters at 
3530 North 24th St. Favorable com- 
ments continue to come in with appli- 
cations. The one received most is “This 
is a dream of mine come true. We need 
such an organization in our state.” 





Howard College Choir, The Shrine 
Chanters, The Civic Guild Chorus, the 
Violin Ensemble of Woodlawn Music 
Club, a Trumpters Quartet from the 


Alabama 


Avondale Band, Mrs. Nelson Aber- 
crombie, Stanley Powell and Janet Jor- 
dan provided a rich musical program 
for the State meeting of the WCTU in 
Birmingham, adding to the variety of 
Alabama’s varied musical feast, which 
began in October and promises to grow 
throughout the season. 





Dr. Travis Shelton, who created the 
“singing city,’ in Alabama, has as- 
sumed duties as the head of the music 
department of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity of Dallas, Texas. Dr. Shelton 
founded the nationally known Syla- 
cauga Civic Male Chorus and served as 
its director until last year when he 
went to Columbia University for a year 
of study. He also served as supervisor 
of music for the Sylacauga school sys- 
tem. Alabama misses the leadership, 
enthusiasm, and music of Travis Shel- 
ton as he takes charge of the choral 
activities of the SMU music depart- 
ment. 





The Winfield Crawfords of the How- 
ard College music department are back 
home after a delightful summer spent 
in Europe. They visited Milan, Verona, 
Salzburg, Munich, Paris, and Switzer- 
land, and attended the Salzburg Mu- 
sical Festival. 


Miss Lee Bundy of Selma, Alabama 
graduated from Julliard School of Mu- 
sic with a B.S. degree in May and left 
immediately to fill engagements where 
she sang “Showboat” in Montreal and 
Quebec, Canada. She sang at the Pa- 
lace in New York and appeared three 
times as guest soloist on NBS, and 
one CBS network show. Miss Bundy 
won the Helen Jepson scholarship in 
the Miss Alabama Pageant last year. 





Gulbransen 
Hardman - 
Cable 


- Janssen 
- Minipiano 
Harrington 
Conover 


Grands Consoles 
Spinet — Studios 
Solovox By Hammond 


Dachert Piano Co. 
WURLITZER ORGANS rare 


Complete Sales and Service 


639 Pruitt Avenue - Phone G. 0458 
San Antonio 4, Texas 


High Grade Used Pianos 
Bought and Sold 


The South's Largest 
Piano Repairing and 
Refinishing Shop 





Serving San Antonio 


an 
40 Surrounding Counties 











TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Member of the National Association of Schoc!s of Music 


Member Texas Association of Music Schools 


DONALD W. BELLAH, B.M., M.M., 
Chairman Division of Fine Arts 








Selene Smith, Birmingham soprano 
is now studying in Italy where she is 
also concertizing and appearing in 
opera, She has been awarded a $1000 
scholarship for study at the Academic 
Chigiana at Genoa. 


The Birmingham Music Teachers As- 
sociation ushered in the new season 
with a banquet at the Presbyterian 
Church, with Mrs. Burr Nabors, the 
new president presiding. The program 
for this occasion was arranged by the 
Vice President, Vernon Skoog. Mrs. W. 
D. Saunders was the hostess. Theme 
for the year for the association is “Liv- 
ing With Music.” 





ANGELL HONORED 
AS AUTHOR 


Dr. Warren M, Angell, dean of Fine 
Arts College, OBU, Shawnee, was 
honored in September by personnel of 
the University Library upon publication 
and distribution of his second book, 
Choir Clinic Manual. The book, pub- 
lished in loose-leaf form, is a result of 
more than a decade spent in leading 
choir clinics in many of the southern 
states. It is aimed at choir directors 
who might wish to secure detailed 
training in handling choirs, with speci- 
fic instructions in teaching five selected 
anthems, besides treatment of most of 
the difficulties encountered in building 
an amateur choir. 





TO BE TRIO 


The well-known Pro Arte Quartet of 
the University of Wisconsin will be- 
come a trio for a time this fall while 
2nd Violinist Albert Rahier recovers 
from an illness. 

First Violinist Rudolph Kolisch, Viol- 
ist Bernard Milofsky, and Cellist Ernst 
Friedlander will play as a trio the 
rarely-heard works of modern and clas- 
sic composers. They will be assisted by 
Louis Lockwood Carpenter, Leo Stef- 
fens, and Gunnar Johansen. 





WANTED: 


Experienced teacher of ballet, character, 
and toe dancing. Position permanent and 
income substantial. Write Musical Arts 
Conservatory, Amarillo, Texas, attention 
Gladys M. Glenn, enclosing pictures and 
recom mendations. 
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JACOB EISENBERG 





Teacher of Piano 


c 
: 
4 
: 
4 
> 
Author of: ‘ 

“Weight and Relaxation in Piano Playing” § 
“Natural Technics in Piano Mastery” > 
"The Pianist’’ (Annotated Collection—23 « 
Compositions) ‘ 
“The New Hanon’’—and other pedagogical ¢ 
works on . 
“Artistry in Piano Mastery” , 
312 77th Street (UNion 3-7281) ‘ 
North Bergen, N. J. ‘ 
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MICROGROOVE 
MUSIC 


George Anson 
Texas Wesleyan College 
Fort Worth 


ANCIENT MUSIC of the CHURCH 
coupled with 


LOEWE: Five Ballads. William War- 
field, baritone, with Andrew Tietjen, 
organ, and Otto Herz, piano, as ac- 
companists. COLUMBIA ML 46545. 


GRIFFES: Piano Sonata and Roman 
Sketches. Leonid Hambro, pianist. 
WALDEN W-100. 


MOZART: Concerto in D minor, K. 
466 coupled with Concerto in C mi- 
nor, K. 491. Artur Schnabel, piano, 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Walter Susskind. RCA 
VICTOR LHMV 1012. 


MOZART: Piano Music. Guy Maier, 
pianist. Two discs. BANNER CLAS- 
SICS BC 1001 and 1002. 


PURCELL: Dido and Aeneas. Com- 
plete opera. Kirsten Flagstad and 
others with the Mermaid Theatre 
Company conducted by Geraint 
Jones. RCA VICTOR LHMV 1007. 


ROSSINI: Six Quartets for Flute, 
Clarinet, Bassoon, and French Horn. 
Members of the New Art Wind Quin- 
tet. Two discs. CLASSIC EDITIONS 
Set 1010. 


RUBBRA: Symphony No. 5 
coupled with 


SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 7. The Halle 
Orchestra conducted by Sir John 
Barbirolli RCA VICTOR LHMV 
1011. 


SIBELIUS: Violin Concerto in D mi- 
nor, Opus 47. Camilla Wicks, vio- 
linist, with the Radio Stockholm Or- 
chestra conducted by Sixteen Ehr- 
ling. CAPITOL P 8175. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY MUSIC for 
TWO PIANOS. Arthur Whittemore 
and Jack’ Lowe, duo-pianists. RCA 
VICTOR LM 1705. 





MARIA 
SANTI 


Dramatic Soprano 
. 


Booking now 





for 
: 1952 and 1953. 
CONCERTS 
CONVENTIONS 
WEDDINGS AND CLUBS 
Will consider to train voice to tal- 
ent, for free auditions. 
Write to 
Miss Maria Santi 
Converse, Texas 








TMTA... 


(From page 19) 

for several years in Paris, France, 
with Lapierre, famous French coach 
and formerly coach and accompanist to 
Mme, Nellie Melba. She also studied 
with Eduardo Sacerdote, Frances Stew- 
art, Spanell in Germany, and others. 
She was presented in three recitals in 
Paris and has performed in other 
European centers. 

During the past fourteen years, she 
has been actively engaged in pro- 
fessional activities in Los Angeles and 
on the West Coast. 

In addition to singing lessons, Mrs. 
Williams began an Opera Work Shop 
early in October with a study of 
“Cosi Fan Tutte” by Mozart which she 
plans to produce in the spring. The 
Opera Reading Group, another study 
of opera more along the line of 
appreciation levels, also began its bi- 
monthly meetings in October with the 
beginning reading of “La Boheme” by 
Puccini. 


All Affiliated 
With TMTA 
In a recent announcement regarding 
her Highland Studios recently, Mrs. 
Curtis C. Smith of Waco stated that 
all pupils of the studio are Student 
Affiliate Members of TMTA, and that 
all teachers are members of the local 
Waco association and the National Mu- 
sic Teachers Association. Also, that 
the studio teachers are members of 
the National Guild of Piano Teachers 
and their pupils eligible to play in 
the National Piano Playing Auditions 
in May. 





Nine Year Old 

Gives Recital 
Willa Mary Dunlap of San Antonio, 
9-year-old violin pupil of Mrs. Karl 








CMusical CArts 


Conservatory 


(incorporated) 


Gladys M. Glenn 
M. Mus., M. A., Mus. D., President 
1710 Tyler 
Amarillo, Texas 


MUSIC — DANCING 
SPEECH 


Faculty of 20 graduate 
specialists 


+++ 


Guest artist instructors make 
periodic visits in fall, spring, 
summer. 


Member Texas Ass’n Music Schools 
State Dept. of Education 
Approved for GI training 

















C. Tietgens and winner in the local 
teacher association’s string contest, 
presented a recital in the East Wing 
of Municipal Auditorium during July. 
Don Zimmerle, pupil of Fern Hirsch 
Ragland, also performed. Accompanist 
was Mrs. W. P. Wisdom. 





Wins $500 Award 

Jo Ann Hoffman and Jay Collier, 
piano majors at the University of 
Houston, became the winners recently 
of the $500 Carter Music Company 
award after auditioning before a board 
of judges from thte University’s music 
department. The joint scholarships be- 
came effective immediately. Mrs. Hoff- 
man, a Houstonian will be graduated 
from the University in January. Col- 
lier, a junior, is a native of Silsbee, 
Texas. 

Lantz Appointed Advisor 

Harry Lantz, conductor of the Uni- 
versity of Houston Symphony Orches- 
tra, has accepted the advisorship for 
the cello events for the Festival Bulle- 
tin published by the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. He succeeds Gre- 
gor Piatigorsky. 

an 





Lewis Piece Published 
Dr. Merrills Lewis, chairman of the 
University of Houston’s Music Depart- 
ment, announces that his composition 
for chorus and orchestra_ entitled 


(Please turn to page 30) 





Everybody’s Favorite 


EASY SAXOPHONE SOLOS 


for 
TENOR 
or 
ALTO 
Sax 
$1.50 each 











An outstanding collection of saxophone 
solos, arranged by Jay Arnold—with 
piano accompaniment. Included are 
a group of famous songs by Stephen 
Foster and favorite marches by John 
Philip Sousa. 


Please send book(s) Alto ( ) 
Tenor ( ) Free Catalog ( ) 
Enclosed find: $ 

Name 

Address 

City .- 

Dept. S 


AMSCO MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
240 West 55th Street, New York City 
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Ruth H. MacDonald, Guest Reviewer 


MEMORY MAKES MUSIC— 
Margaret Chanler. Stephen-Paul, Publ- 
ichers, New York, Price 2.50. 

This delightful and informative book 
was written by a lady who Henry 
James once called, “the only truly 
cultivated woman in America.” 


Mrs. Winthrop Chanler, well over 
eighty years of age, now makes her 
home in Bedford, Mass., where she is 
surrounded by music, books, and the 
memories of a full, rich life, both here 
and abroad. 

The reader will find this book a 
fascinating personal resume of a life 
spent in the discerning and solid en- 
joyment of the best in music. 

As a member of a pioneer American 
family in Rome, the author grew up 
surrounded with the magnetism of 
Wagner, Liszt and Sgambati, under 
whose tutelage she became a finished 
professional pianist. 

Dinner in the home of Wagner, and 
starry-eyed attendance at lessons given 
by Liszt were part of her experiences. 

In the book, Mrs, Chanler gives us 
intimate glances into the lives of the 
Mahlers, the Richard Strausses, Nadia 
Boulanger and the Stravinskys. 

In MEMORY MAKES MUSIC a 
superb intelligence reflects the chang- 
ing tastes and fashions of a vigorous 
period in musical development. 

LETTERS OF COMPOSERS: AN 
ANTHOLOGY. 1603-1945, Compiled 
and Edited by Gertrude Norman and 
Miriam Ludell Shrifte. Alfred Knopf, 
New York. Price 5.00. 

The letters composers have written 
to other composers or their friends 
often tell us more about their lives, 
what they think about their own music, 
and the compositions of others than 
any program note or biography could 
possibly do. 


Gertrude Norman and Miriam L. 
Shrifte had the idea of assembling a 
cross-section of this vast storehouse of 
insight and have given us a whole 
gallery of self-portraits of the most 
important composers from the 17th 
century to our time. 

We get a wonderful insight into 
Bach’s sense of humor when we read 
his famous letter thanking his cousin 
for a gift. 

We have a lesson in musical analysis 
when reading Virgil Thomson’s letter 
to Aaron Copeland. 

For a book nothing could be as in- 
formative and at the same time as 
charming reading as these letters. 
Ninety-nine composers are represented 
by 224 letters. 





IMMORTAL BOHEMIAN. DANTE DE 
FIORENTINO. Prentice-Hall 


New York. 3.50 


This biography of Giacomo Puccini 
written by a devoted priest will make 
you want to visit Torre del Lago, Italy, 
the place where Puccini lies buried. 

Fiorentino tells us that when “La 
Boheme” rescued Puccini from poverty 
he bought the watch tower that gives 
the place its name, This tower once 
belonged to Don Carlos di Bourbon. 

The author makes the Villa Puccini 
a reality for us from the moment we 
walk up the crushed stone paths to the 
door where we read the inscription: 
“The people of Torre del Lago place 
this stone here as proof of their devo- 
tion to the house in which were born 
the innumerable dream creatures of 
Yiacomo Puccini.” 


This reviewer recommends IM- 
MORTAL BOHEMIAN as an intimate 
story of the great composer’s life, and 
as an invaluable book to read if you 
ever make a pilgrimage to Torre del 
Lago. 





Piano Ensemble. 





MARY HARDIN - BAYLOR COLLEGE 
FINE ARTS CONSERVATORY 
Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music 
and Texas Association of Music Schools 


Bachelor of Music degree with a major in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, and Music 
Education. Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Applied Music. Lessons available 
in string and wind instruments, percussion instruments, Cello, Harp, Piano Normal, 


For Further Information, Address: Gordon G. Singleton, Ph.D., President, Belton, Texas 
WALTER GILEWICZ, Mus.D., Director 








OMTA... 


(From page 20) 


of concerts for the coming season. He 
will perform with the Tulsa Philhar- 
monic and will team with Dr. Bela 
Rozsa in a sonata recital. 

Eugene Zallo, a graduate of Juilliard, 
has been engaged as principal cellist 
for the Philharmonic Orchestra and 
teacher of cello and ensemble at the 
University. 

Richard Chronister, a graduate of the 
University of Tulsa, is the fourth new 
member of the staff and makes a 
valuable addition to the piano depart- 
ment. 





Teachers Attend Classes 

Martha Boucher, Marjorie Bucher, 
and Cora Wood Williams attended 
master classes in Steinway Hall, New 
York City, given by the well-known 
artist and teacher, Guy Maier. Fall 
meetings began September 22, at which 
time the year’s program was outlined. 

Fourteen Muskogee teachers and 
students attended the annual seminar 
for teachers at the Sherwood Music 
School in Chicago this last summer. 
Mrs. Ray T. Shoe, Northwestern Dis- 
trict president of OMTA, was pres- 
ident of the seminar and conducted the 
forum discussions, 

——— -—©@ - a 


Enid Officers Announced 

New officers of the Enid branch of 
OMTA to serve this year include Miss 
Martha Louise Lincoln, president; Ger- 
ald Hemphill, vice-president, and Mrs. 
Julia Thompson, secretary. Mrs. Her- 
bert A. Seem is continuing the radio 
planning for OMTA in the Enid area, 
with programs scheduled Saturday 
mornings from 11:30 till noon over 
station KCRC in Enid. 

The first fall meeting of the Enid 
branch was held in September in the 
home of Mrs. J. W. Suggett. Eighteen 
members attended. 

-—-—— @ - — 


Enid Notes 

In a faculty recital during Septem- 
ber at Phillips University, Miss Aline 
Wilson, piano instructor and OMTA 
member, performed the Chopin Fan- 
taisie. 

Miss Martha Louise Lincoln, Phillips 
University voice instructor, was chair- 
man of a Workshop for Elementary 
Classroom Music Teacher at the Uni- 
versity on October 17, Guest speaker 
was Prof. Maude Garnett, associate 
professor of music at NTSTC in Den- 
ton, Texas. 


(Please turn to page 32) 





“NO-THUMB-UNDER” 
NEW BOOK 


Scales, Arpeggios 
Made Fluent 


Send for Circular 
Effa Ellis Perfield 


723 North Highland Ave. 
Los Angeles 38, Calif. 
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ASMTA ... 


(From page 18) 


Guy Maier and Elizabeth Zugg are 
two of the Convention’s distinguished 
artist headliners. Elizabeth Ellis, Lt. 
Governor of the NATS for Arkansas, 





Edward C. White 


Is new instrumental director at Arkan- 
sas A. and M. College in Monticello, 
Arkansas. 


Elizabeth Ellis 


will be in charge of Voice Section of 
Convention, at which time NATS will 
have an organizational meeting. 


has arranged a Vocal Forum, to be 
staffed by able voice teachers of the 
various college faculties, A large at- 
tendance is anticipated by the ASMTA 
president, Evelyn Bowden. 


CLEVELANDS 
= Fine Pianos > 
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ARKANSAS ARTISTS 


ON MUSIC CLUB PROGRAM 


The El Dorado Music Study Club 
opened the fall season with a luncheon 
at the Y.M.C.A. building. Three Ar- 
kansas artists were presented in a de- 
lightful program. Miss Eloise Arnold, 
organist and music director at the 
First Methodist Church in El Dorado, 
sang a group of solos including “Non 
so piu ‘cosa son (Marriage of Figaro) 
by Mozart; “Wir Wandelten” 
“Nachtigall” by Brahms; “Pastorale”’ 
by Bizet; “O the Fierce Delight” by 
Malotte; and “Transformation” by 
Winter Watts. She was accompanied 
by Mrs. Arthur A. Harris of Monti- 
cello, instructor of piano at Arkansas 
A. and M. College. 


and 


Mrs. Arthur A. Harris and Mrs. 
W. W. Edwards of Monticello played 
several two-piano numbers including 
“Fugue in G Minor” (the little) by 
Johann Sebastian Bach; “L’Apresmidi 
d’un faune” by Debussy, and “The Blue 
Danube Waltz” by Johann Strauss, 
based on the Schultz-Evler transcrip- 
tion. 





Elizabeth Zug 
of Reading, Pa., a Guild winner, will 
give a piano recital during the Con- 
vention. 


CARL VENTH MUSIC TO BE FEATURED 


A Fine Arts Festival at the University of Texas in Austin, Texas, will fea- 
ture major works of the late Carl Venth. The Venth music program is scheduled 
for Thursday, November 14, at 4:00 p.m., in the rare book library on the fourth 
floor of the Tower Building. = 


On this occasion Miriam Wagner, concert artist and teacher formerly of 
Chicago, now residing in San Antonio, will play the Dionusius Sonata for piano. 
Claire Alice Conner, soprano, also of San Antonio, will sing four selections. A 
trio composed of Miss Wagner, pianist, Ruth Howell Oburay, violinist, and 
Phyllis Young, cellist, will conclude the program. 


The works of Dr. Venth will be on exhibit at the Festival. 








SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Large Distinguished Faculty 
Extensive Performance and Practice Teaching 
Undergraduate and Graduate Degree Curriculums 


Address Inquiries to Dr. Orville J. Borchers, Dean 


Dallas 5, Texas 














HOUSTON CONSERVATORY 
Superbly Located in the Residential Area of Houston 
Artist Teachers — Modern Studios 


Complete Offering for B. Mus. Degree—Accredited by 
State Department of Education 


Member 
Texas Association of Music Schools 
For Information 


MOZART HAMMOND, President 


3614 Montrose Blvd. Houston 6, Texas 





The Kosciuszko Foundation contests 


now open are extended to highly tal- 
ented young musicians who are legal 
residents of the U. S., irrespective of 
race, creed, or nationality background. 


(See column 3) 





MIRIAM 
WAGNER, 


Pianist 
ORCHESTRA 
SOLOIST 
RECITALIST 
CHAMBER MUSIC 
ARTIST 





production. Methodic 
speed 


Tone 
finger - independence, 
and endurance. Integration of technique and 
interpretation. 
Send inquiries to: 

MIRIAM WAGNER 


c/o Southwestern Musician Magazine 


Sight-reading. 
cultivation of 


710 Gibbs Bldg. San Antonio, Texas 





TMTA eee 
(From page 27) 
“From the South—A Sacred Rhap- 


sody” has been published by the Choral 
Press of Hollywood, California. 


© 
Dr. Walter A. Stults, president of 


NATS and Emeritus Professor of voice 
at Northwestern University, and now 





The Fourth Annual Competition of 
the Kosciuszko Foundation offering two 
$1,000 Chopin Scholarships, to aid 
young pianists and composers, is open 
to applicants until March 1, 1953 


Address inquiries to: 


Kosciuszko Foundation, 15 East 65th 
Street, New York City 21. 





serving on the staff of North Texas 
State College, reports that he is fast 
becoming a Texan and enjoying it. He 
is pleased with the reception the staff 
members of the College have accorded 
him. 





ROZANCE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
2813 N. St. Mary’s, San Antonio, Tex. 


Staff for instruction on Accordion 
and other Instruments 


A. J. Rozance President 








THE SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


Southwestern 
University 


Associate Member of the 
National Association of Schools of 
Music 


HENRY E. MEYER, DEAN 
GEORGETOWN, TEXAS 


























Our Lady 
San Anto 
Sister M. 


Senior Cclleges 

Abilene Christian College 

Abilene, Texas 

Leonard Burford, Ed. D. 

Chairman, Department of Music 
Sacred H 

Austin College 

Sherman, Texas 

Francis H. Mitchell, M.A., Chairman) 

tine Arts Division 


Chairman, Department of Music 


ast Texas Baptist College 
Marshall, Texas 
Dexter L. Riddle, B.A., B.M. 


| Dean, 


James Richards, Ph.D., | 


Chairman, Department of Music Southwest 


Hardin-Simmons University Henry E. 
Abilene, Texas 

£. Edwin Young, M.M. 
Dean, Department of Musi 
Howard Payne College Frederick 
Brownwood, Texas 


Incarnate Word College 
San Antonio, Texas 
Sister M. Agnesine, C. C. V. I. 


Chairman, Department of Music Texas Ch 


Fort 
: a 





Lamar College S.>ith 


Beaumont, Texas 










Walter Gilewicz, Mus. D. 


Director, Department of Music 


Housten, Texas 
A. E. Hall, M. M., Director 


Department 
|Sam Houston State College 


|C. R. Hackney, Mus.D., B.M., M.A. 
, Department of Music 


Huntsville 
Baylor University 
Waco, Texas | Chairman 
Duniel Sternberg, Dean 
School of Music and Fine Arts | Southern 

| Houston, 
Daniel Baker College | Homer r. 
Brownwood, Texas | Mus. D. 
Mae Branom, M. A. 

Southern 


Dallas, Texas 
Orville J. Borchers, B.M., M.A., Ph.D. 
School 


Georgetown, Texas 
Mus. D., Dean, School of Fine Arts 


|Stephen F. Austin State College 
| Nacoadoches, 


| Head, Department of Music 


Glen Francis Davis, 
Chairman, 


Worth, Texas 


Dean, School of Fine Arts 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF MUSIC SCHOOLS 


of the Lake College 
nio, Texas 
Amabilis, M.A., M.M. 


Texas Lutheran College 
Seguin, Texas 


Department of Music 


Texas Western College 
El Paso, Texas 
E. A. Thormodsgaard, Ph 


eart Dominican College 


of Music 





Denton, Texas 
i. 


Department of Music 


, Texas 


Texas Technological 


College of Fine Arts Lubbock, Texas 


Texas a Gene L. Hemmle, B.S., M. 
Springfield, B.S., M.M., | Chairman, Department of 
, President 


Texas Wesleyan College 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Methodist University Donald W. Bellah, M.M 
ona - DOUGH, m.m. 


of Music 


Trinity University 


. : Southwest Texas State College San Antonio, Texas 
‘hairman, Department of Music potag tenliigg ~t- Albert Herff-Beze, Acting 
East Texas State Teachers College R. A. Tampke, B.M., Ph.D. — Department of Music 
Commerce, Texas | Director, Department of Music 


University of Texas 
ern University Austin, Texas 

E. William Doty, B.M., P 
Meyer, B.M., M.A. 


University of Houston 
Merrills Lewis, Ph.D. 
Chairman, Department of 
Houston, Texas 


Texas 
Baumgartner, M.M. 


B.S., M.A. Plainview, Texas 
Department of Music 
West Texas State College 
Canyon, Texas 
Houston Bright, M. A. 

Chairman, Department of 


ristian University 


McCorkle, B.M., Ph.D. 


George Parks Tenus Collage of Arm 6 Southwestern Baptist Theological Arts 
i t M * ir ‘ ‘ 
er Speen of ae Industries, Kingsville, Texas Part Werte — en. yankee College 
Mary Hardin Baylor College L. W. Chidester, Ed.M., Ph.D. J. C. Wray, B.M., M.A., Mus. D. Irene Havecost, M.A. 
Belton, Texas Chairman, Division of Fine Aris Dean, Schoo! of Music Chairman, Department of Music 





William Swegles, M.M., Chairman 


Head Department of Music 


Texas State College for Women 


W. Eberly, Ph. D., Head 


College 


Director, Department of Music 


Dean, College of Fine Arts 


Junior Colleges 
Amarillo College 
Amarillo, Texas 
Howard R. Dill, M.M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 
Arlington State College 
Arlington, Texas 
Earl D. Irons, Mus. D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


» BD. 


Blinn Junior College 
Brenham, Texas 
Mrs. | C. Lauderdale, M.M. 


Chairman, Department of Music 
Cisco Junior College 

Cisco, Texas 

Robert Clinton, M.M. 

Chairman, Department of Music 
Del Mar College 

Corpus Christi, Texas 

C. Burdette Wolfe, M.M. 
Chairn.an, School of Music 
Kilgore Junior College 

Kilgore, Texas 

Miss Anne Dean Turk, B. M. 


A., Ph.D 
Music 


Head 


Chairman, Department of Musk 

Odessa College 

Odessa, Texas 

Mrs. Ethelson L. Chapman, M.S. 
h.D. Chairman, Department of Music 

Paris Junior College 

Paris, Texas 


Mrs. Troy C. Thompson 
Chairman, Department of Music 
Ranger Junior College 

Ranger, Texas 

Fred Baumgartner, B.M. 











Music 


t, M.M., Mus.D. | Wayland Baptist College : 
bee RY Naent of Music |Sul Ross State College Shelby Collier, B.M., M.M. ee ee a eee 
Aline, Texas Chairman, Department of Music San Angelo Junior College 


San Angelo, Texas 

Paul V. Peck, B.M. 

Chairman, Department of Music 
Tarleton State College 
S‘tenherville, Texas 

Donald W. Morton, M. M., Mus. D. 
Head, Division of Music and Fine 


Music 


Conservatories 





Director, Department of Music 












McMurry College 

Abilene, Texas 

Richard C. von Ende, Ph. D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


Midwestern University 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Mrs. O. J. Didzun, B.M., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 





North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas 

W. H. Hodgson, B. M., Ph.D. 
Deon, School of Music 


| Dr. Wm 
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Dr. Clint R. Hackney, President 


Oilficers 


Daniel Sternberg, Vice-President 
Dr. J. Campbell Wray, Past-President 
Directors 


. E. Jones 
Paul V. Peck 


Dr. Donald W. Morton, Sec’y 


Frank Baumgartner 


Musical Arts Conservatory 

Amarillo, Texas 

Gladys M. Glenn, M. Mus., M.A., 
Mus. D., President 

Fort Worth Conservatory 

Fort Worth, Texas 

Jeanette Tillett, President 

Houston Conservatory 

Houston, Texas 

Mozart Hammond, President 








Texas School of Fine Arts 
Austin, Texas 
Miriar Gordon Landrum, Pres. 
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ABILENE 
BURFORD, Leonard—M. A., Director, Depart- 
ment of Music, Abilene Christian College. 
WOOTTON, Charles F. — Pianist, Conductor 
Piano, Theory, Public School Music, 2001 
South 19th, Abilene, Texas. 
AMARILLO 


GLENN, Gladys M.—-M.Mus., M.A.; Mus.D., Pres- 
ident and Teacher of Piano, Musical Arts 
Conservatory, Amarillo, Texas. 


JOHNSON, Ardath—Mus.B. & Mus.M. Piano and 
Theory. Musical Arts Conservatory. 1710 
Tyler St., Amarillo, Texas. 


AUSTIN 
ALLISON, Irl— President, National Guild of 
Piano Teachers, Inc.; American College of 
Musicians; and National Fraternity of Stu- 
dent Musicians. Sponsorship of the National 
Piano Playing Auditions. Address: Box 1113. 


LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon—Texas School of 
Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 


BEAUMONT 
MILAM, Lena—B.S., M.M., Mus.D., Supervisor 
Music Education, Beaumont City Schools. 


BROWNWOOD 
BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher of Piano, 
Theory, Organ; Progressive Series of Piano; 
Organist, First Methodist Church, 907 Center. 
BRANOM, Mae—Professor of Music. Chairman, 
Dept. of Music, Daniel Baker College. 
GARRETT, Clyde Jay—Dean, Departmen: of 
Music, Howard Payne College, Brownwood. 
RICHEY, Charles E.—Voice and A Capella 
Choir, Howard Payne College, Brownwood. 


THIEBAUD, Frederick—B.M., M.M., Professor of 
Piano, Department of Music, Howard Payne 
College. 


CANYON 


BRIGHT, Houston—Associate Professor of Music, 
West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


WOLFE, C. Burdette—Chairman school of Mu- 
sic, Del Mar College. 


CUERO 
WENDTLAND, Wm. W.—B.A., M.A., 
Ed. D. Director, Instrumental 
Schools. 


B.M.E., 
Music, City 


DALLAS 


BECK, Irma—Piano Harmony, 5119 Junius Street, 
Ph. T-2986. 


BORCHERS, Orville J.—Ph. D., Dean, School of 


Music, Southern Methodist University. 
COBB, Hazel—Piano-Teaching Methods. 3521 
Cornell Ave., Dallas 5. 

FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist-Teacher; Ph. 1156, 


Class Piano; City Schools. Res. Studio, und 
301 Whittle’s, 2309 Pennsylvania. 

FURR, Cleo Frost, B. M.—Piano, Theory, 4218 
Throckmorton. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Associate Professor 
of Voice, Southern Methodist University. 


HUTCHESON, Isabel—Nationally known piano 
teacher. Winter Session—Private lessons and 
group work for pianists. Piano teachers 
forum conducted. Summer-Session — Normal 
work; Refresher course for piano teachers. 
Brook Mays Music Studios. 
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KYLE, Maude 
Avenue. 


Davis—Voice-Piano; 4513 Cole 


POLK, Daisy—School for Singers; 2917 Reagan 
Avenue; Ph. L-2507 (Oak Lawn). 


VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School of Music, 
Southern Methodist University. 


DENTON 


HODGSON, Walter H., Ph.D.—Dean, School of 
Music, North Texas State College, Box 5338, 
N.T. Station, Denton, Texas. 


JONES, William E.--Professor of Music, Texas 
Stare College for Women. 


KASZYNSKI, Hubert B.—Assistant Prof. Music, 
T.S.C.W., Denton. 420 Sherman Dr., Denton. 


OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus. D. Dramatic 
Lyric Soprano, Teacher of Singing, Author of 
“Helpful Hints to Singers’’ and ‘The Child 
Voice.’ Texas State College for Women. 


SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio—Artist Professor of Piano, 
North Texas State College. 


EL PASO 


MUTNICK, Mrs. Reuben — Teacher of Piano. 
6313 Weems Way, El Paso, Texas. 


THE MORGAN Piano Studies, 1323 Montana St., 
Ph. 2-9502. 


FLORESVILLE 


SPRUCE, Mrs. Cleo—Piano. 


FORT WORTH 


ACERS, Victor B.— Graduate, New England 
Conservatory; Past National President, Com- 
posers and Authors Association of America; 
Teacher of Voice; Soloist; Composer and 
Song Leader. Music Director Riverside Church. 


BELLAH, Donald W.—B. Mus., M.M., Chairman, 
Division of Fine Arts, Professor of Organ; 
Texas Wesleyan College. 


McNEELY, Dr. Edwin—Teacher of Voice; Mc- 
NEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teacher of Piano; School 
of Sacred Music, Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


TILLET, Jeannette—Pianist, Teacher, Director, 
Fort Worth Conservatory of Music; Faculty, 
Texas Christian University, 426 S. Henderson. 


WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas Christian 
University, and Fort Worth Conservatory; 
Music Editor Fort Worth Star-Telegram; Direc- 
tor Texas Music Teachers Association. 426 
S. Henderson. 


GALVESTON 
FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J., Teacher of Piano, Musi- 
cianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O. 
GRAHAM 
IDDINGS, Frank E.—B.M., Ed. Supervisor of 
Music, Graham Indep. Schools; Band Instr., 
Midwestern University. 
HARLINGEN 
ORMESHER, DAVID—Teacher of Singing. 


HOUSTON 


KEARNEY, Jane Mahaftey—School of Piano, 210 
Marshall Ave. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS—Dr. Ho- 
mer F. Springfield, President. 


KATY 


BOYD, ED—Director Instrumental Music, Public 
Schools. 


SAN ANTONIO 


BLANKENSHIP, Bill—Tenor. Box 1382, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 


FOX, Oscar J., available for personal appear- 
ances in programs of his songs. 328 E. Mul- 
berry. 


oARLAN, Henry Grady—Ph. D., Publisher- 
Editor Southwestern Musician, Pres. San An- 
tonio Music Teachers Ass’n. 


INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, Sister M. Agne- 
sine, M. M., Chairman of Music Department. 


LAW, Mrs. Edith W.—Teacher of Piano. 
Poplar St. 
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LEGARE, Howard—B.M. Piano, Incarnate Word 
College. 419 N. McCullough Avenue. 


LOPER, Mary Stuart—Soprano. Teacher of Sing 
ing. 115 Humphrey Avenue. 


OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE -Sister M. 


Amabilis, Director Department of Music. 
PHILLIPS, Mrs. Martha R. — Piano. Alamo 
Heights Studio: T-1827. 1005 W. Agarita: 


P-5-6774. San Antonio. 
ROZANCE, Trudie and Tony—Accordion teach- 


ers, Trinity University; Studio 2813 North St. 
Mary's. 


SEYMOUR, Stella H., B. M.—Dunning Normal 


Instructor. State Affiliation. Studios—1419 S. 
St. Mary's. Woodlawn Place. Phone Ken- 
wood 0559. 


STAFFEL, Tekla S., School of Piano, Teacher of 
Piano, Theory, Harmony, 235 Army Blvd. 


STURCHIO, Frank G.—Director of 


Music, St. 
Mary’s University. 


SHERMAN 


MITCHELL, Francis H.—Chairman, Division oj 
Fine Arts and Department of Music, Austin 
College, Sherman, Texas. 


TEMPLE 


TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE Department of Music 
—Irene Havekost, Director. 


TYLER 


OVERLEESE, Mrs. H. M. 
leese School of Music, 
Texas Music Teachers 
Bois d’Arc. 


Piano, Theory, Over- 
Board of Directors 
Association. 628 


WAXAHACHIE 
COLEMAN, Augusta Bates—Piano-Voice Coach. 


Pupil of Leschetizsky; member Leschetizsky 
Assoc. of America. 115 Brown Street. 


WICHITA FALLS 


DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J., 
sion of Music, 


Theory, Chairman, Divi- 


Hardin College. 


ARKANSAS 


BAILEY, Katherine Price—Teacher of 
Fort Smith Junior College. 
Association of Teachers of Singing. Past 
President, Arkansas State Music Teachers 
Association, Fort Smith, Ark. 


Singing 
Member National 


CALIFORNIA 


Viktor—Voice. 
Hollywood 46. 


TARNOWSKY, Sergei — Teacher of Piano. Los 
Angeles Conservatory of Music and Arts, 845 
South Fiqueroa, Hollywood. 


GESTRAM, Patricia—B. A., Pianist, accompan- 
ist, theory, Keyboard harmony, eur training 
taught. Student of Homer Grunn, Leo Podol- 
sky, Ignace Hilsberg, Lee Patison. Ph. 573-79 
2363 E. St., San Bernardino. 


WEES, Edna K., Teacher of Piano, 
nell Ave., Los Angeles 24. 


FUCHS, Professor 
Laurel Avenue, 


1545 North 


1644 War- 
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COLORADO 


COFFIN, Dr. Berton—Teacher of Singing, School 
of Music, University of Colorado. Boulder, 
Colorado. 


FLORIDA 


JONES, John D.—Teacher of Piano, 2305 N. 
Dixie Highway, Melbourne, Florida. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
DE YOUNG, Richard—Teacher of Singing, De 
Paul University. De Young Studios, 721 N. 
Michigan Ave. 
GANZ, Rudolph—President, Chicago Musical 
College. 64 Van Buren Street. 
MacBURNEY, Thomas N.—Teacher of Voice, 
609 Fine Arts Bldg., 410 South Michigan Ave. 


INDIANA 
IVINS, Maurice and Anna Daze—Voice, Piano. 
Northern Indiana Conservatory, 509 W. Wash- 
ington, South Bend, Indiana. 
SIMMERS, Marie W., Mus.D.—Director Marie 
Simmers School of Music, 303 West DeWald 
Street, Ft. Wayne 6, Indiana. 


IOWA 
SIGMA ALPHA l10TA—Kathleen Davison, Na- 


tional President. 1009 25th Street, Des 
Moines 11. 


KANSAS 
TAYLOR, Robert M.—A.B., A.M., M.M., Ph.D., 
Oratorio and recital, Tenor. Adjudicator and 
guest director of festivals. Head of Music 
Department, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kans. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
JOHNSON, Edna Cora—Teacher of Piano, Theory, 
Harmony. 1396 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 
ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt—Pianist and teach- 


er. Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 


MICHIGAN 
DELTA OMICRON—National Professional Music 
Fraternity. Miss Marie Marti, National Presi- 
dent. 18240 Meyers Road, Detroit 35, Mich. 


MISSISSIPPI 
BILBREY, Hellen Marie—Professor of Violin and 


Theory, Mississippi Woman's College, Hat- 
tiesburg. 


MINNESOTA 
WAUGH, Harvey R.—Chairman, Division of 


Arts & Music, State Teachers College, Saint 
Cloud, Minn. 


MISSOURI 
Webster College Music Dept.—Under the direc- 
tion of the Sisters of Loretto at the Foot 
of the Cross. A. B. in Music and B. of Music 
Education. Address the Registrar, Webster 
College, Webster Groves 19, Missouri. 


NEBRASKA 
HEDGES, Doris—Asst. Prof. of Music, Education 


& Piano, Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Kearney, Neb. 


NEW JERSEY 
FELL, Romley—Teacher of Singing. Member 
NYSTA & NATS. Studios: Home, 38 James &St., 
Newark 2. 


NEW MEXICO 

BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Professor of 
Music, Eastern New Mexico: State College, 
Box 117, Portales. 

DANFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Byrdis Walk- 
er Danfelser, B.M., M.A., President. Faculty 
of 18 Teacher:. 123 So. Broadway, Albu- 
querque. 

PAGE, Robert—B.A., M.M., Instructor of Voice, 
Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, 

M. 


NEW YORK 

ALBERTI, Solon—Teacher of Singing,, Coach in 
Repertoire, Hotel Ansonia, Broadway at 73rd, 
New York City 23. 

ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, Associate 
Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 Steinway Hall, 
New York City. 

HATCHEK, Walter Pianist-Coach-Accompanist. 
304 Wes: 78h St., New York City. 

HUGHES, EDWIN—Pianist and Teacher. Two- 
piano recitals with Jewel Bethany Hughes. 
Classes in New York and Waashington, D.C. 
338 W. 89th St., New York 24, N. Y. 

MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied subjects. 
Special courses for teachers. 550 Riverside 
Drive. New York City. 

MILLER, Miss Rosalie —- Teacher of Singing. 
Roosevelt College, Chicago. Studio: 200 West 
57th St., New York City. 
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TAYLOR, Bernard—Teacher of Singing, Juil- 
liard School of Music, New York City, Juilliard 
Summer School. Member American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing, National Association 
Teachers of Singing and New York Singing 
Teachers Ass‘n. 464 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. 

WHITE, Grace—National Representative Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 W. 12lst 
St., New York City. 

OKLAHOMA 

COLLAR, Helen—Piano Dept., Oklahoma Col- 

lege for Women, 182814 S. 19th St., Chickasha, 


Oklahoma. 

RICKER, Herbert—B.A., B.M., M.M., Concert 
Pianist - Composer - Teacher. Studio: 716 NW 
19th St., (Guest Teacher, Sherwood Music 


School, Chicago). Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MU PHI EPSILON, National Music - Sorority, 
Ruth Row Clutcher (Mrs. John) National Pres- 
ident, 21 Kent Road, Upper Darby. 


UTAH 
CLARK, Allie W.—Voice Teacher-Repertoire. 
1113 North 9th East, Provo, Utah. 
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My Observations . 
(From page 11) 


Being a guest and not a participating 
delegate gave me a certain freedom 
that I put to use by jumping from one 
thing to another. I found the Pub- 
lishers’ Exhibits a great help to me 
and I was able to plan for the coming 
year in less time by taking notes and 
discussing my needs with their repre- 
sentatives. Harry Neville, of the Morse- 
Freeman Music Company in Los Ange- 
les is largely responsibile, I believe, for 
the excellent displays the publishers 
have made at these conventions. 


The convention as a whole owes a 
great deal to the efforts of its presi- 
dent, the very charming Ardella Shaub. 
The meeting in Riverside climaxed a 
successful year for the organization. 


The popular Hollywood Bowl season 
was in full swing when I as there. 
Thousands attended the “Symphonies 
Under the Stars” during the summer, 
as they have for the past thirty sea- 
sons. This summer the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra opened the 
series under the baton of Bruno Walter. 
California was well represented in the 
ranks of the soloists, there being ten 
from Oklahoma. I understand that over 
fifty per cent of the artists who at- 
tended are American born. One of the 
conductors was Victor Alessandro, 
former conductor of the Oklahoma 
Sympony now with the San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra. I was fortunate 
in being only a short way from the 
Bowl—a matter of a five minutes’ 
drive. 


I have mentioned only a few of the 
things which inspired me on my visit. 
I hope that all of you had an equally 
enjoyable vacation—or that you will 
have in 1953, Such vacations, I have 
found, fill me with an eagerness to re- 
turn to my pupils in the fall, and in 
addition give me a big boost toward 
helping my pupils iron out their prob- 
lems during the year! 


OMTA... 


(From page 28) 
Altus Branch Meets 


The first meeting of the Altus 
Branch of OMTA was held in Septem- 
ber and election of officers and objec- 
tives for future meetings and teaching 
were discussed. Mrs. Mackey, South- 
west District president, visited Altus 
recently to stimulate interest among 
non-OMTA teachers in securing either 
Accredited or Provisional membership. 
Mrs. Troy Smith, District vice-pres- 
ident, will be responsible for all pro- 
grams for the coming year. 


Attends Workshop 





Mrs. Stella Parrish attended a Piano 
Workshop at Denver University this 
past summer, conducted by Frances 
Clark of Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 
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Christmas Music 


For 
Voice, Piano, Organ, Chorus, Band and Orchestra 


Ask for special Christmas bulletin. 
Make your selections from a wide 
variety of titles that may be had 


on our “’on approval” plan. 


State your needs—We do the rest 


SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 
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Southern College 
of Fine Arts 


This College has an unex- 
celled staff of more than 25 
artist instructors 

and 
Offers all levels of applied 
Music, and the full curricula 
leading to the B.M.E. and B.M. 
Degrees in keeping with stan- 
dards set up by the accredit- 
ing Association of both the 
state and of the national agen- 
cies. 


Tuitions are reasonable. Many 
veterans have studied and are 
now studying in this college. 


Address the President's Office: 








Special attributes of this book are: 


1. The pieces stay within the same grade. 
(In this case 1 to 1¥Y%) 


2. Pieces in the same key are grouped together. 
3. The material has been chosen for APPEAL as well 


as use. 
ELKAN-VOGEL CO... INC. 
1716 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


HOMER F. SPRINGFIELD, 
1100 Broadway Box 358 San Antonio 6, Texas B. A.. M. Mus. Mus. D. 
911 Lovett Blvd. Houston, Texas 
Announcing— G R A N T E D 
A new ADA RICHTER piano book 
; 7 * -_ To Men and Women Who Study 
“EASIER THAN EASY” HIGH SCHOOL 
Grade 1 to 142, price—60c At Home 
The aims of this book are: Mail Coupon Below for 
1. To provide very easy sight reading material for the DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET. Learn how you 
beginner. can earn your American School diploma 
a P , in your spare time. Progress as fast as 
2. To provide supplementary material for the child who a your time and abilities permit. Standard 
is not ready for the ‘’next’’ book. U high School texts supplied. Thousands en- 


roll each year in this 55 vear old school. 


American School 

Gabriel Fransee, Field Registrar 
1075 Gardenia Drive 

Houston 18, Texas 


Without obligation send me FREE de- 
seriptive booklet. 


Name 


Address 











MIDWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
(Wichita Falls, Texas) 


| offers curricula leading to 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC DEGREE 


| with major in Music Education with Concentration in 


PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, ORGAN, 
MUSIC EDUCATION CELLO, WIND INSTRUMENTS 


| B. A. DEGREE 
| RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 
from September 1 


Texas Association of Music Schools 


= ' 





| Southern Association American Assn. University and Colleges | 














VIOLIN - VIOLA - CELLO 


Personal supervision is given 
to the accuracy of filling each 
order for merchandise or re- 
pair service. 


ED SMITH 
VIOLIN SHOP 


2012 May St. Fort Worth 4, Tex. 
WA-2920 
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Make Your Band Concert The 


Major Event Of The Music Season 
With The 
WARSAW CONCERTO 


now brilliantly transcribed 
For PIANO AND BAND 
By Erik Leidzen 


This adaption has been skillfully contrived so that it may be performed either 
in its original concept as a concerto or for band alone. 


Standard Band................. 7.50 Symphonic Band 
Conductor (Piano Solo) 1.50 Extra Parts, each 


(each set contains two conductor parts—one for the piano soloist) 


and 


10.00 
.50 


+ + ¢ 


For A Touch Of “Musical Americana’ 
The New Band Original 
SUITE OF OLD AMERICAN DANCES 
By Robert Russell Bennett 


Native American dance forms, such as the One-Step, Cake Walk and Rag, are 
treated with a riot of instrumental colors. Featured by the Goldman Band and 
other leading ensembles throughout the country. 


Standard Band 9.00 Symphonic Band 12.00 
Conductor 1.50 Extra Parts, each .60 
+ +¢ + 
Feature Your Combined Chorus and Band 
In A Thrilling Program Finale With 
CHORALE PRELUDES by Erik Leidzen 
Based On Time-Honored Hymn Tunes 
Chorale Prelude: ROCK OF AGES 
Standard Band 3.50 Symphonic Band 5.00 
Conductor .75 Extra Parts, each 35 
Chorus Parts (SATB) .25 each 
Chorale Prelude: LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT (Lux Benigna) 

Standard Band 3.50 Symphonic Band 5.00 
Conductor .75 Extra Parts, each Re 5 


Chorus Parts (SATB) .25 each 


(each of the above may be performed either for Chorus and Band or separately) 


CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 


RKO Bldg. Rockefeller Center New York 20, N.Y. 


























6 Jz) ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC iy 


: John Philip Blake, Jr., President 
Master of Music Degree in 23 Fields 
Bachelor of Music Degree in 24 Fields 


Diploma in Opera Performance 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 


For catalog or further information write 


7803 Bonhomme Avenue St. Louis 5, Missouri 








The 
Greatest Novelty 
Since Novelty 
—Made— 
The Dictionary 


FIFE-JU6 


and 


BUTTLE 
BAND 


ADAM P. LESINSKY 


1. SIX PLAYERS NEEDED. 


INSTRUMENTATION 
Piano-Score 
lst Fife in C Major 
2nd Fife in C Major 
(Or Two C Flutes or Piccolos) 


Bottles in B-C-D (in one book) 
Bottles in E-F (in one book) 
Bottles in G-A (in one book) 
Jugs in C-F-G (in one book) 
APPROXIMATE AMOUNT 
OF WATER NEEDED 
IN EACH JUG, BOTTLE 
Sound 
G—1 gallon jug—3¥% in. of water 
C—% gallon jug—3% in. of water 
F—'% gallon jug—5% in. of water 
G—12 oz. bottle—empty 


A—12 oz bottle—2% oz. of water 
B— 8 oz. bottle—1 oz. of water 
C— 8 oz. bottle—2 oz. of water 
D— 8 oz. bottle—3 oz. of water 
E— 6 oz. bottle—2% oz. of water 
F— 6 oz. bottle—3 oz. of water 


If the tone is too higk—remove some 
water — If the tone ts too low— 
add some water 


Piano Score 
Any other book 


Send For a 
FREE PIANO SCORE 


BELWIN, INC. 


Rockville Centre 
Long Island, N. Y. 











